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©he DUO-ART 


CREPRODUCING ‘PIANO 


HERE are a few products, pre-eminent in the world’s indus- 

try, commerce and fine arts, whose names instantly signify 
supreme quality. These names have become a part of the lan- 
guage, as synonyms in the public mind for fineness, and for excel- 
lence placed above considerations of price. The name 
“DUO-ART” is one of these. Mention that name in almost 
any part of the world, and the purchaser thinks immediately of 
the finest musical instrument to be obtained today. 


In the 
STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, STROUD 


Pianos 


FJEOLIAN, COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 





LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
MADRID MELBOURNE SYDNEY 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Most Eventful Period in the History of Steinway & Sons—The Genius 
of C. F. Theodore Steinway and His Fundamental Patents 
That Benefitted the Piano World and “Set the 
Standard’”’ for the Piano of Today 








* may be interested in knowing why 
this series of articles regarding the found- 
ers of Steinway & Sons is being written at 
this time. The older members of the piano 
industry and trade are familiar with the 
history of Steinway & Sons since the time 
of William Steinway, but there are few in 

the business today who know the history of Steinway & 
Sons preceding the days of William Steinway and Charles 
H. Steinway, or, we might say, the early days in New 
York City. 

The European phase of Steinway & Sons is not gener- 
ally known and it is in the interests of all piano men 
that the early history of the Steinways should be revived 
from time to time, in order to make clear the wonderful 
position this great house holds throughout the world. 


and exterior grand piano cases of short pieces, joined to- 
gether like brick, was abandoned and a new system was 
created, by which a series of layers of wood in one length 
were glued together and bent into the required form by 
means of immense steel presses, which system is carried 
out in grand pianos today. This new system was applied 
io ali parlor and concert grands produced by Steinway & 
Sons and necessitated that establishment in building of 
their own steam saw-mill at Astoria in order to saw logs 
of twenty-three feet length into the veneers and layers 
required. 

In the thirty-four United States patents, sixty-three 
claims related to grand pianos. It is hardly necessary to 
enter into a lengthy description of all that was accom- 
plished by Steinway & Sons in practically revolutionizing 
both upright and grand pianos in the 70’s and 80's. The 
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It was probably during the lifetime of C. F. Theodore 
Steinway that the greatest advance was made in piano 
manufacturing, both in Europe and in America. This 
is not meant to confine itself exclusively to Steinway & 
Sons, but it does mean that the work of the Steinway fam- 
ily during the days of C. F. Theodore Steinway benefitted 
the piano itself throughout the world. Every manufac- 
turer then absorbed from what the House of Steinway was 
doing and bettered his own production as far as tt was 
possible for him so to do in the face of the fact that 
there were issued to C. F. Theodore Steinway, or, we 
might say, to the House of Steinway, thirty-four patents 
granted in the United States from 1866 to 1889, with no 
less than sixty-two claims in said patents relating to up- 
right pianos. 


The First Upright in America 


Steinway & Sons must be given the credit for making 
the upright piano possible as a music instrument, for it 
was probably the first of the upright pianos made to with- 
stand the climate of this country. In addition to this, in 
1877-78, C. F. Theodore Steinway invented and patented 
an entirely new system in the wooden architecture of 
grand pianos. The old way of building up the interior 


great difficulty that had been experienced in the manu- 
facture of pianos before that time was in the lack of 
ability to obtain the necessary strength to carry the strain 
of the strings upon the back of the piano through the plate 
of the piano. 


New String Tension 


In 1859 a United States patent was granted to Henry 
Steinway, Jr., for his overstrung system which brought 
about vast improvements in tone and durability of grand 
pianos, which had been used in comparison with the old 
parallel string system in grand pianos of other makers. 
While the tension of the strings in the European grand 
piano had never exceeded 20,000 pounds, Steinway’s al- 
ready averaged 25,000 pounds. As the tension increased, 
piano strings of steel had to be greatly perfected and C. F. 
Theodore Steinway’s scientific tests convinced him that 
the tension of the strings of a grand piano might be 
doubled and beauty and power of tone vastly augmented, 
providing increased pull and power of resistance to this 
could be secured in the piano. 

In those days the cast iron frame produced in all piano 
manufacturing foundries was not good enough to with- 
stand such an immensely increased strain. In the Spring 
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of 1869 Mr. Theodore Steinway went to Europe, carefully a full history of the Steinway family and its relationships 
studied the steel and iron industries, and in 1870 upon with Steinway & Sons, would be a history of music in 
his return from Europe, he succeeded in producing a ste el Europe and America. , 
Sere agar tang crushing tan of p> racing the pan though the Stay ns 
’ : ’ clinations, training and living has created the name as 
sale ome ee ee wie we pan. - said, that is considered the most valuable name in the 
ahs ay & Sons erected their own foundry at Astoria world. To bring this about and to retain control of this 
and produced their own steel cupola-shaped frames, creat artistic and industrial enterprise, has required loy- 
copied by every piano manufacturer since that time. alty and studious adherence to the highest ambitions, and 
od all this directed through the many branches of the family, 
/ he Steinway Executives through the numerous members of these various branches 
that have taken part in this up-building and the living 
members are today working with as much ambition as at 
any time during the history of the piano, and all this to 
record one of the most remarkable stories that has to do 
with art and commerce. 
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Pages can be written about what the House of Stein- 
way did in those early days, and it is this same Steinway 
blood that is carrying on along the same lines of the house 
in its earliest days. Under C. F. Theodore Steinway’s per- 
sonal practical tuition, his grown-up nephews, Charles F., 
Frederick T., George K. Steinway and Henry Ziegler were 
trained as expert scientific piano makers. Of these four, 
Henry Ziegler today is carrying on the work of his fore- 
bears and the knowledge and experience gained through 
the teachings of C. F. Theodore Steinway, and is now a 
Director, Head of the Department of Inventions, and Vice- 
President. 

There is found today in the Steinway factory, 
erick A. Vietor, a grandson of Albert Steinway, who, as 
Assistant Factory Manager, is having passed on to him 
through Henry Ziegler, the traditions of the manufacturing 
side of the Steinway production and carrying on the same 
vital and fundamental principles that were laid down in 
the German and American factories by C. F. Theodore 
Steinway in those days of creating piano tone, as exem- 
plified in the Steinway pianos of today, and which has Loyalty! 
had such a remarkable bearing upon the work of all piano 
manufacturers from those days to the present wonderful 
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Without music, the Steinway piano could never have 
been made what it is today, and it is this fundamental 
that has been followed by the Steinways through every 
decade since Henry Engelhard Steinway was born in 1797. 
One can trace and follow the history of these various 
heads of the Steinway piano down to the present head of 
the institution in the personality of Theodore E. Stein- 
Fred- way, the President of today, and will find that in every 
instance the training and the ambitions of each member 
of the Steinway family have been represented in these 
various members of the family who have presented a 
Steinway as the dominant head. The loyalty and closely 
bound ambitions of all the Steinways is one of the remark- 
able evidences of what a close family corporation can 
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There is probably no concern in the world today that can 
give a higher exemplification of what loyalty means than 
in this attitude of those who have had to do with the 
building to the Steinway fame, and this all based upon 
music to start with, the creating of an instrument that 
would give the music which our greatest composers and 
artists demand and maintaining that through generation 
after generation. 
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instruments. 

While this work is going on in America, the same meth- 
ods are being pursued in Europe, going back to those early 
davs when C. F. Theodore Steinway was left in charge of 
the Steinway business there while the first branches of 
the family moved to the United States. 

Showing the “close corporation” of the Steinway family 
in all this, we find the Zieglers of Steinway blood in the 
manufacturing end of this country and we also find that 
the European business end of the Steinway house with 
William R. Steinway in charge of all the European and 
foreign affairs of Steinway & Sons. 

There had been the Steinway motto for many years 
vnd tradition holds that it was the motto of C, F. Theo- 
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Along with the building up of this great name, the 
family characteristics have always been of a democratic 
character. Today, in the magnificent palace that has 
been built in New York City, there is that same simplicity 
that marked even the advent of the Steinway piano in this 
country when the first piano was born. Even in Europe 
this same democratic character presents and there is that 
exaniple set to all in the art and commercial worlds, the 
building to the friendship of all who come in contact with 
Geselle ist wer was kann, them, whether in music, in business or in good fellowship. 
Meister ist wer was ersann, Great men have come and passed on and their names have 
eS S08 Taner. been handed down in history, but while those names live 

Translation: in print and in memory, there is not that tangible presen- 
Journeyman are all who can, tation of work accomplished, as shown in the results of 
Master, he who invents the plan, this application of the Steinway genius as to music, and 
Apprentice each and every man. this transferred to the piano, as is given in the remark- 
able instruments that dominate in music throughout the 


dore as follows: 


C. F. Theodore Steinway was born in Seesen, near the 
city of Brunswick, Germany, November 6, 1825. He died 
March 26, 1899, while in Brunswick, Germany. 


world. 

Steinway means more than piano—it means music in 
its highest and most artistic phase. It matters not that this 
a2 : y , patient persistence and constant attention to the main 

The Most Valuable Name thing, the advancing of the Steinway, has accomplished so 

With all that has been said with regard to William much, but the fact must be accepted that the various 
Steinway, Henry E. Steinway and C. F. Theodore Stein- branches of the family are still in control, and that con- 
way in "ae three articles that have appeared in this trol will live for generations to come as the future pre- 
series, the attempt is made to show that the Steinways sents in the various descendants that now are maintaining 
from the beginning, up to the present day, have dominated their loyalty to the Steinway piano that always has been 
through the personalitic s of the Steinw ay blood. To give its protection. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of C. Kurtzmann & Company, 
Held on September Sixth, Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-Seven, 


the following resolutions were adopted: 
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amas UR Heavenly Father has seen fit in Hts 
, O infinite wisdom to take fromus unto Him- 

t self our late associate and beloved friend 
HEXEN) George H. Moessinger. 


for upwards of thirty-five years he had served this 
Company as Treasurer and for the past year as 
Chairman of its Board. 


8° We hereby faintly express our admiration for his 
ability and success in his business calling and his 
integrity and faithfulness to his trust which has 
commanded at all times our entire confidence and the 
admiration of the Industry. 


8° His place with us can never be refilled. His memory 
will always be cherished and tt 1s therefore — 


RESOLVED, that this expression of our loss shall be 
spread upon the minutes of the meeting and a copy be 
sent to the members of his family with the expression 
of our deepest sympathy. 
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More Sunshine 


R' DOLPH WURLITZER upon his return from 
a busine rip to the Pacific Coast stated that 


for the six months 


company 


ber 30 showed an increase of about 
his cheerful note has a national sig- 


Wurlitzer 


From 


t must be considered that the 


extend from Coast to Coast 


it shows the remarkable vitality and 


as differentiated from 


music store 
in this showing of increased profits 


uraging period. 
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$10,000 Cash Money 


men 1n 


the piano business 
cash 
if the 


he amount of 

> - Very nature 
iment paper, etc., does 
a surplus 

ner aston- 

Ms coun 

its pur 

was a 

of this kind give 


in the receiving of 
ness in having to return it 


. . 1 
ted in the tace ot the 


facturing concern who 
is nothing unusual for 
the denomination and 
it brought forth the 
treasurer 1n ques- 
smile on the treas 
eipt of the $10,000 
Iness when he stated 
l that 


standing with the 


It may be 


ut tl 


- e ] ] 
this standing al- 


- sO we it down as 


must set 
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‘lapses that occur even in piano 


MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


houses, but there are not many piano houses that 
carry such a superfluous amount of cash that a check 
for $10,000 can be mailed when it was not necessary. 
Those who are inclined to question the prosperity of 
the piano business can accept this as evidence that 
there is money in the piano business, for the house 
that sent this check has been known for its aggres- 
siveness and its adherence to high grade pianos, so 
that accounts for this plethora of cash money, all of 
which is but another of those indications that there 
is money in the piano business if only the pianos are 


given half a chance. 
—ooooo— 
Begging Handouts—No. 2 


HE 


curious bits of literature during the course of a 


Musica Courter Extra receives many 


week. Some are more curious than others. There 
is one, received quite recently, ir the form of an 
illustrated brochure, expensively gotten up in three 
colors. The outside of this brochure, which is in- 
tended for circulation by the music dealers to the 
public, is decorated with a large question mark and 
the cryptic words, “When Your Children Grow Up.” 
I:vidently it purports to have something to do with 
the refining influence of music on the child. Turn- 
ing to the inside of this brochure, there is a little 
sermon on happiness, and a picture, also in three 
colors, representing a typical cabaret scene, with 
much exposure of knees, cigarette holders, and anti- 
Volsteadian paraphernalia. Closely clinging couples 
are grape-vining across the floor, to the strains of a 
jazz band futuristically depicted in the background. 
Perhaps it is far from the purpose of the author, 
but there seems to be presented an answer to the 
query on the first page. Evidently the gin-drinking, 
cigarette-smoking couples engaged in forbidden 
dancing represent those children who have not had 
the advantage of musical training in their youth. 
Not so evidently, but possibly, the members of the 
jazz orchestra in the distance represent those chil- 


dren who did have musical training. 


OCOOOS 


Pons Asinorum 


OR years it has been apparent that the associa- 
F tion idea has been losing in influence and numeri- 
cal strength. Year by year the manufacturers have 
planned elaborate exhibits and lavish entertainment 
features for the annual conventions—only to find 
that the dealers did not come to these meetings. Then 
the idea was conceived to rebuild the dealer’s interest 
in national matters through the state associations, 
with eventually a delegate system to be installed. 
\nd still the dealers did not come to the meetings. 
The National 


\ssociation has failed to bring all the state bodies into 


The whole association idea is on trial. 


line. One state, probably the biggest, certainly with 
the largest dealer attendance at its own meetings, is 
a rebel. The state associations in turn have failed 
to gain representative memberships. There is a 
jumble and confusion. There are states in which 
dealers hold national memberships without belonging 
to the state association. There are other dealers who 
withdrew from state organization memberships be- 
cause of the national affiliation. In the meanwhile 
eround is being lost steadily. State associations fail 
in effectiveness because the dealers do not join, and 
when they do join do not work on association mat- 
ters. Programs are arranged for the state annual 
mectings, the speakers are procured and subjects 
carefully selected. All of which fails in effect for 
still the dealers stay away. At practically every large 
state meeting this past year the dealers have been 
outnumbered by manufacturers, representatives and 
other guests in proportions varying from two to one 
to twenty to one. Dealer associations cannot go far 


unless the dealers are interested. The outcome can- 
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not be in doubt. Sooner or later the manufacturers 
will wake up to the fact that not even the lure of a 
roaring good time is sufficient to bring the dealers to 
the meetings. Then come the questions how can 
meetings be held without attendance—and how can 
associations exist without memberships? In the 
meanwhile the costs of associations and association 
meetings creep into the overhead and adds tremen- 


dously to the cost of doing business. 


OOOOO 


A New Secretary 
HIeRE is a new Secretary of the Merchants’ 
National Association. As usual, the salary of 
the new incumbent is kept secret. The new Secre- 
tary, if all be true that is said, will receive $2,000 
more per year than the old one, who was “let out” 
politely and generously. The new Secretary has 
accepted a job that is a question he can improve on, 
for the old Secretary, who steps down and out No- 
vember 1, has done his best. His job was an impos- 
sibility under existing conditions, and the new Secre- 
tary, even though with the advance of $2,000, if that 
be the figure, will be confronted with the same con- 
ditions that presented for the retiring Secretary. It 
is to be hoped by the stockholders, or members, or 
what not, of the association, that the additional ex- 
penditure will give results of a constructive nature. 
The thought presents that it is more lucrative to be 
an association employee than a piano employee. Sal- 
aries of $10,000 and $18,000 per year and expenses 


are scarce in the piano business. 
OOOO SD 


Why Misrepresentations Fail 

F the piano trade press were to print all the papers 

and speeches that now are being made in asso- 
ciation meetings, there would be nothing left for the 
publications to print, even the advertisements that 
Old 


columns of the 


limers in the trade, who have 
MUSICAL 


I’xrrA for the past many years, know that the major- 


support them. 
followed the COURIER 
ity of the ideas advanced in the meetings have been 
printed in these columns, and the fact that the ideas 
advanced are utilized year in and year out, in evi- 
dence of the vitality of the knowing the piano busi 
ness in all its phases. This is said with great pride. 
It indicates that those who speak are not averse to 
utilizing the MusicaL Courter Extra and that, in 
itself, is a compliment that is appreciated, for that 
is exactly what the editorial policy of the MusicaL 
CourRIER Extra is based on. It is not out of place 
here to state that the contents of each issue of the 
MusicaL Courter Extra are rewritten, or if not 
written by the editors, due credit is given for what 
we utilize. The whole policy of the Musica Cou- 
RIER EXTRA is based on the one word know, and this 
knowledge has been gained by actual experience, not 
only in the retailing of pianos, but the manufacturing 
and selling of them both at wholesale and retail, also 
there has been an actual experience in financing 
pianos, both retail and wholesale, all of which is but 
a desire to state what is true and this not in a spirit 
of egotism. The paper speaks for itself, just the 
same as a high-grade piano sends forth its true tone, 
an honest tone. No one can gainsay that the Musi- 
CAL CourRIER EXTRA can not be coerced, nor made to 
recede from the position it believes to be right, nor 
can it be said that the MusicaL Courier Extra has 
not, when mistaken in policy, been the first to 
acknowledge that mistake and make amends. This 
may appear a little outside of the lines of journalism 
as it is known today, but it is to tell the so-called 
modern piano trade editors, who know nothing about 
the piano business, that the slurs and insinuations 
that are indulged in are not born out by facts and 
this proven by the challenge for comparison, this 
borrowed from the old Boston house that has stood 
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only for good in its pianos and its financial policies. 
If only the trade papers that now are offered for 
sale and those which have been sold, would take all 
this as example, they would not now be facing the 
problem of how to make good in the face of misrepre- 
sentations as to circulation, etc., and etc. means much 
and can be applied in various directions, the which 
is not necessary to proclaim here, but is being pro- 
claimed from mouth to mouth by those who have 
been taken in by these misrepresentations, especially 
as to circulation. 
—ooooo— 


A Temple of Music 

| peo at last has a music auditorium suited to 

her needs and beautiful enough to call forth the 
plaudits of every one who has entered it. This is the 
new Salle Pleyel, replacing the old Salle Pleyel. 
One report of the opening stated that “The interior 
is a marvel of grandeur and simplicity. It seems as 
if you were listening to music in a great golden shell. 
There is at once an effect of mellowness and a rein- 
forcement of tones, giving an orchestral blend never 
before attained.” This new musical cathedral should 
be an inspiration to those interested in the progress 
of music in America. We have all too few concert 
halls built along correct acoustical lines, and beautiful 
to the eve, which are at the same time able to house 
None at least that 
Let us have a few Tem- 


a number of people. compare 
with the new Salle Pleyel. 


ples of Music in the United States. 
—OO000 


A Correction 
HE departing Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Piano Merchants has taken 
with him to his new connections the publicly pro- 
nounced gratitude of his former employers, for the 
He is also tak- 
ing with him credit for some work of which he was 


work accomplished during his term. 
entirely guiltless. The one concrete accomplishment 
of the Secretary's office during the past year has been 
the 
These associations have done nothing since they were 


establishment of various state associations. 


formed, but they were formed. Nevertheless, the 
actual amalgamation of these bodies came as a result 
of the personal influence and prestige, to say noth- 
ing of long hours of arduous labor abstracted from 
the actual conduct of his own business, of the former 
National President, the able director of the destinies 
of the Southern California Music Company, of Los 
Angeles. Let credit be given where credit is due. 


OOOOSD 
“God Be With Us” 

wis piano associations arrive at that point 

of purity in business ethics that they can 
open their meetings with prayer, then there is hope 
for the arriving at the saturation point where the 
stencil will be a thing of the past, where over-alffow- 
ances on trade-ins will be looked upon as one of the 
forgotten sins, and where the little black hammer 
that is utilized at times to convince prospective pur- 
‘other fellow” is a damned liar will 
be laid aside, for will we then arrive at the point 


chasers that the 


where the golden wings of peace and plenty will 
settle on the faithful shoulders of the piano men 
who supply happiness to the homes of our present 
day civilization. One has, however, a small qualm 
of lack of faith, when it is announced that the recent 
association meeting in Chicago was opened with 
prayer and then followed with a story about a hippo- 
potamus, that probably was utilized to relieve the 
tension occasioned by the call upon God to bless the 
proceedings. .An atmosphere it is said was created 
that seemingly clouded the sunshiny effect of prayer 
and causes one to wonder what it is all about. The 
God-fearing man will exploit this instance of open- 
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ing tha association meeting in Chicago with prayer, 
but to the narrow-minded man there might be a 
tendency toward an intimation that an association 
meeting could not get by in Chicago unless there 
should be this call for help from on high. Probably 
the New York piano men might, in a tentative way, 
make reference to this lack of freedom from the bul- 
lets of the bootleggers of the suburban districts, but 
there can certainly not be anything more intimidat- 
ing than the stories that have been printed about the 
methods employed in Chicago in the going after 
innocent prospects, putting the fear of God into their 
hearts and predicting dire results of the future life, 
unless a piano be bought then and there and deliv- 
ered at night to cover the transaction from the en- 
vious eyes of the “other fellows.” Throwing an eye 
toward Zion, Ill., let us say with that gentleness 
that Dowie once upon a time proclaimed from day 
to day, “Peace be with us.” It is to be hoped that 
this practice of opening association meetings will be 
like unto the opening of the Congress in Washington, 
and that the Chamber of Commerce of the Music 
Industries will engage a minister at a big salary in 
keeping with the wages of the other employees, that 
will permit of the opening of all association meetings 
with unctuous prayers. 


ee ee 


Who Pays the Bills? 


HIERE is much in the association idea as to the- 

ory, but it apparently loses ground in practise. 
Kither the manufacturers are being fooled, or the 
dealers are paying for something they are not get- 
ting. In the illuminating article in this issue headed 
“The National 
Associations” there is a presentation of the apparent 


Use and Uselessness of State and 
futility of the association organizations in the piano 
trade that is pitiful. 
there have really been more manufacturers and their 


As is shown in this article, 


representatives present at the dealers’ conventions 
than there have been dealers, and this less number 
multiplied several fold in that the attendance at these 
meetings, outside of those of the Pacific Coast and 
including the National convention, has run from five, 
as the low number, and the high number is repre- 
sented by the sixty to seventy dealers that attended 
the National convention in Chicago. It would seem 
that 
gatherings for the year did not number 200. 


the association 
Let 
the manufacturers who have spent so much money 


the total attendance in all of 


and the dealers who have done the same, figure this 
up and see what the returns were, first for the 
manufacturer as to business done; second, as to the 
dealer in any aid in the selling at retail. Unless a 
complete revolution in the handling and the man- 
aging of the association, which rests with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, why go on with a drain on the 
finances of the piano business of something like a 
half million dollars per year? There is a lot of 
“bunk” in the association business and the Musicar 
CouriER Extra proposes to bring this to the fore, 
not in antagonism to the association ideal when con- 
ducted correctly, but against the present wild and 
wooly extravagances that exist and for which the 
piano dealers themselves pay the bills, or, to carry 
it to its ultimate, the people the dealers sell to. 
Talk about mark-up—here is one of the greatest 
troubles that beset the piano business. 


OOOO 


“When ‘W. B.’ Says So, It’s So” 


HEN an Old Timer, one who has lived a 

full life in the piano business, one of the 
men who retain their young inspirations and ambi- 
tions, who form the connecting link between the now 
and the then of the piano business, writes a word 
of commendation to the Musicat Courter Extra, 
it is received with more than passing appreciation. 
Many write letters of encouragement to the men who 
make the MusicAL Courier Extra, but it takes the 
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Old Timers to reach out and utter words of encour- 
agement that lead to greater efforts to maintain the 
standard and to be able to pass from conditions that 
have been into the conditions of today. It is not an 
easy job for any writer upon any topic to maintain 
an attitude of appreciation for the work after it has 
passed many years, and this especially applies to the 
piano as manufactured and as sold. One of the best 
known of the Old Timers in the piano trade is 
W. B. Williams, of the Haddorff. Mr. Williams 
has for many years been in the piano business, but 
he retains all that is good and passes by all that is 
not ethical in his work and has done this all the many 
years he has been what we term “a piano man.” All 
this does not carry with it the impression that W. B. 
Williams is an old man—he is young in spirit, his 
brain is just as active and is of great value to his 
work in that his mental attitude is retroactive, at the 
same time copes with problems of the day and, that 
in a gentle manner that covers a spirit of determina- 
tion and strength that few carry into what is consid 
ered a period of life that can not be described except 
attitude that the same level the 
younger element in the trade. With all this before 
us, the following kind words from Mr. Williams are 


in the meets on 


received by the Musica Courter Extra under date 
of October 19: “Last evening, I took the Musica 
CouriER Extra of October 15th, when I went to 
the Club, and read it very carefully. I want to say 
! got more pleasure, and I believe more information 
from it, than any copy of any trade paper I have 
ever read; and I want to extend to you my sincere 
congratulations for work. Yours sincerely, 


W. B. Williams.” 


receives these words in the spirit they were written. 


your 
The MusicaL Courter Extra 
They inspire to further efforts, and those who have 
to do with the making of the MusicaL CouRIER 
IxTRA will receiveethat feeling of having done well 


and will strive to do better. 


— OOOOO 


What Are Economic Illiterates? 


| ene once in a while, one reads something 
/ that sticks to the brain cells as though Perkins 
Glue were used in making the sticking process of 
such a nature that it will not break away from mem- 
ory. This reference to Perkins Glue is not an ad- 
vertisement ; it is meant to bring in an editorial ap- 
peal in “The Stick,” the little publication issued by 
the big glue house. In fact, there are two items in 
the last issue of this little publication sticking in the 
The 


“Speaking of business, we are doing very well, thank 


minds of Rambler. First is this statement: 
you, considerable ahead of last year and going strong. 
We are so glad our customers have the kind of busi- 
ness that enables them to make our business good.” 
This is just one of those little rays of sunshine that 
are coming to the surface from the depths of gloom 
that piano men have been indulging in for the last 
several months of this year of Our Lord 1927. If 
the glue business is good, certainly the industrials 
that utilize glue are doing good business, or they 
would not buy glue. This little publication “The 
Stick,” is evidence of the enterprise of the Perkins 
Glue Company and bespeaks a pride in its products 
that accounts for the statements as regards the use 
of the necessary material that makes things stick. 
The other paragraph that sticks in the memory says: 
“We heard 
60,000,000 economic illiterates in this country, and 
it turned out that an economic illiterate is a miser 


a banker say recently that there are 


able wretch that spends his own money.” Of course, 
one can apply this paragraph in various ways, but 
to The Rambler, it looks as though this was a “knock’”’ 
at those men who spend their money and this knock 
resolves itself into the opinion that the reason it is 
printed in “The Stick” is because the economic illit- 
erates who spend their money, necessarily must part 
with it and have no use for glue. Therefore the 
joke. 
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Solution of the 
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Overhead Problem 


The Radio Presents a Wonderful Opportunity for Profit 
Making if Handled Correctly—The Music 
Dealer the Logical Outlet 


SECOND ARTICLE 


A° one takes up the problem of reducing the 
overhead and presents the radio as one of the 
side-lines to this end for the exclusive piano dealer, 
there comes to mind the effect of the radio on the 
that tried t 
sales in the infancy of that remarkable discovery. 


dealers make a profit out of such 

Probably this is more clearly presented by the 
editor of the Musicat Courter Extra in an article 
upon this very subject, but argued in a different way 
Yet what 
was written in San Francisco about the radio a little 


than probably present conditions call for. 
over a year ago is but the reasonings of one who 
had before him a subject of unusual interest to the 
piano men of the trade. 

\t that 
piano dealer that had handled radios was bitterly 


time, about fourteen months ago, every 
opposed to the instrument as a line in conjunction 
with the piano. Many had lost, but it must be re- 
membered that new inventions, the discarding of 
the instruments displaced, created a condition that 
the manufacturers had to face with unusual com- 
mercial methods that did not set well with the dealers 


who suffered 
Early Difficulties 


It was then thought the manufacturers should take 


the losses incident to the new inventions coming 
in seemingly over night, but the letter from San 
Francisco reproduced on page 27 of this number of 
the Musicat Courter Extra will give lead to rea- 
soning that must be taken into consideration, for the 
adio has found itself, or it might better be said 
that both the manufacturers and dealers have arrived 
at solutions of the infancy troubles, and that now 
the radio is fool proof, having arrived at this location 
in merchandising through the same tortuous paths 
that presented when the phonograph was first intro- 
duced to the public, and also when the first player 
pianos were made to allow any one to play the piano. 

Let the mind of the Old Timers go back to the 
first player pianos in cabinet form, then the evolution 
to the inner player, and then to the reproducing in- 
struments of today, and there is presented trials and 
tribulations that many a dealer still in business will 
recall with tension of the financial mind. 

The same can apply to the phonograph, but not 
in a way that the player piano does, for the trouble 
element did not enter into the phonograph as a music 


1 . 1 


machine in the same manner. Yet these troubles cut 


profits though service costs, or overhead, and to 


make these instruments fool proof so that overhead 


would be 


stilled as to service took time. 
7 : . 
Service Troubles 
The radio has gone through just these same ill- 
nesses. The dealers lost sight cf the extreme addi- 
tions to overhead in the anxiety to tell customers what 


“cet 


could be applied. to the radio when it did not 
San Francisco from New York, but just the same 
the dealers adhered to the story of service. They 
spent more time trying to explain the mechanism of 
the instruments than in estimating the real cost of 
service in keeping them, the cost of returning service 
to those who bought them and wanted the d——d 
things taken out of their homes because static was 


holding carnival on the air and making those who 
twisted the litle knobs destroy their chances of heaven 
and the respect of their wives and children in the 
“cussing out” the dealer that sold it. 

The manufacturers were sitting pretty as far as 
these troubles were concerned, but soon there ap- 
peared an interest on the part of the manufactur- 
ers, and there also appeared light on the horizon as 
to this question of service that eat up all the profits 
in radio selling. 

Dealers are now finding less cost of service than 
the first player pianos gave before first aids were per- 
mitted through teaching the buyers to an under- 
standing of the troubles that presented, probably on 
the air and not in the instrument. Then arrived the 


time when service stations were established, and 


charges made for what the radio itself was not to be 
charged with as faults. 
went 


The automobile in its first 


through this very same experience. 


appearances 
The first ma- 
chines, when in their infancy, presented many trou- 
bles. We can all remember when a machine was 
found at the side of the road and a troubled man and 
woman, probably, studying what was the trouble as 
that shout of glee from some one riding in a buggy 
drawn by an animal, “Get a horse!’ The guarantee 
of the automobile was then a year, and that service 
ate all the profits of the automobile’ dealer. 


An Interview with Paul B. Klugh 

That gives room for some remarks by Paul B. 
Klugh, of the Zenith Company. The whole piano 
trade knows Mr. Klugh, and what he says in an in- 
terview with W. R. Richardson, Advertising Mana- 
ger of the MusicaAL CourIeR ExtTrA, last week is 
viewed from the point of an old piano man, who, by 
the way drove the first automobile used in the streets 
of St. Louis. This gas buggy was illustrated not 
long ago in these volumns, and it certainly looked as 
ancient as will the Detroit Model T in a year or so. 
Mr. Klugh remarked : 


The whole radio industry has regretted that music deal- 


ers have not accepted radio as a regular and permanent 


The Zenith Radio Corporation, five 
years ago, believing that music dealers formed the proper 
It soon found, 


part of their business. 


outlet for radio, confined its sales to them. 
however, that there was so much resistance and the attention 
of the music dealer was so thoroughly occupied with his 
regular line of pianos and phonographs that radio received 
little or no attention. As a result, it was necessary to change 
our policy and sell all types of radio outlets. 

The surprising thing is that it is our opinion that less 
than five per cent. of radio is sold through music dealers 
in the United States. 
that the 
look with pleasure upon music accounts for the reason that 
piano dealers are accustomed to buying and selling on long 


A further fact worthy of noting is 


average wholesale distributor of radio does not 


time and they can not accept radio terms of 2 per cent. ten 
days, net thirty days. 


Radio Profits 

Piano houses always complain bitterly that the percentage 
of profit in radio is not sufficient. This may be true, 
judged by the scheme of organization in the average 
music house. The: remedy, however, is in their own 
hands and consists of lowering their overhead and 
increasing the efficiency of their organizations. Even 
more important is the need for the owner himself getting 
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in step with the opportunity to make the profit which 
does exist in radio. 

The radio industry finds its best outlet through dealers 
who handle radios exclusively and the next best through 
These two groups grasp the idea of ser- 
vice and, as a rule, have their overhead so adjusted that 
the discounts on radio provide them with a good margin of 
profit. 

I think piano dealers have been largely discouraged in 
handling radio because of the amount of service required. 
They have been brought up in the business of selling pianos 


electrical stores. 


where there was little or no service. After the pianos were 
sold, there were piano tuners to tune or regulate the pianos. 
Then there was the lack of service required by phonographs. 
I think this lulled the average piano dealer into the feeling 
that he could sell radio sets with the same freedom from 
service that he had experienced in the phonograph business. 
He was wrong. 


The Piano Man’s Attitude 

Whatever the causes may be, I do know that piano dealers 
have not been in sympathy with the radio business. They 
have complained about service and they have complained 
In one convention, I heard a piano 
man, in effect, issuing an ultimatum to the radio industry 
of what it must do. This was several years ago. Strangely, 
the radio industry did not observe that ultimatum, but went 
ahead developing its own business until this year some of 


about radio discounts. 


the best informed people believe that radio gross sales will 
exceed six hundred million dollars. While the piano dealer 
has been howling that the discount is not large enough and 
the service too great, the radio business has gone ahead and 
developed to a point beyond the reckoning of even the most 
optimistic radio men a few years back. 

I have had the honor of presiding over five annual radio 
Belmont Hotel, 
Less than 100 attended and there were no sta- 


banquets. The first one was held at the 
New York. 
tions broadcasting our program. Our last banquet was given 
at the Astor Hotel in New York, September 21. There were 
2,500 in the banquet hall and we had eighty-seven broad- 
casting stations carrying the program to all parts of the 
United States and through short waves to foreign countries, 
including England. It cost of the 
banquet, the long distance wires, the famous stars who per- 


is estimated that the 


formed and the broadcasting stations, run over a quarter of 
a million dollars. There is no telling how many millions of 
people listened. At last year’s banquet, we estimated over 
fifteen million listeners, but we only had forty-two stations 
and the program was not carried to the Pacific Coast. | 
used the term “incalculable” to designate the number of 
listeners in my remarks at the banquet. That is as near as 
I can come to it. 


Here is a typical letter selected from many thousands : 


Katchekan, Alaska, 
— , September 23, 1927. 
Station KOMO, 
Seattle, Wash. 

We are some of the poor Alaska cannery people who were 
hit so hard this year on account of no fish and a closed 
season that we have to stay up here this winter. We don't 
think we are missing so much when we can get Station 
KOMO and enjoy a program such as we heard night before 
last at the Astor Hotel in New York. The Dempsey Tunney 
fight last evening gave us another thrill. 

Isolated as we are, we feel we are still in touch with 
civilization and a part of it and are deeply grateful for 
this God given blessing, radio. 


Mr. AND Mrs. G. E. Paup. 


We did not overlook the opportunity which the banquet 
presented to deliver to millions of listeners some information 
which was designed to heighten their interest in radio. If 
they were prospective buyers, I believe that my introductory 
remarks had the effect of bringing them nearer the purchas- 
ing point. 
sure but what my remarks would raise the question in their 
minds as to whether they ought not to purchase a modern 
type of radio. 


If they already possessed a radio set, I am not 


I made a special feature of the improved tone 
quality in this season’s sets. 

Of course, my sympathies are with piano dealers and I 
would like to see them grasp the opportunity which exists 
to make profits from the sale of radio. 
in the piano business. Some times I select one and try to 
convince him that he should handle radio. He offers so 
many objections and is so full of fear and is so steeped in 
obsolete merchandising methods that I get tired and say, 
“Oh hell! What's the use? Once a piano man, always a 
piano man, and Zenith’s entire production is sold for the 


year anyway.” 
Radio Must Grow 
Weare not inclined to accept Mr. Klugh’s outlook 
in the same deliberate attitude of remonstrance as to 
the piano dealer. 


I have many friends 


The piano men suffered losses as 
to the radio that has taken time to overcome. Mr. 
Klugh was one of the first in the player piano busi- 
ness, and he can, if he will, recall the same remon- 
strances that he now presents as to the dealer accept- 
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ing the player piano as a profit maker. He knows, 
as do other piano dealers, what the player piano did 
when it was made fool proof, and he must sit in now 
and get the dealers to take on the radio even though 
all the year’s products of the Zenith factories have 
produced for the year to come are sold. 

It is not a thing of impossibility to increase the 
production of radios any more than that of any other 
industrial product, and it is a bet that if the dealers 
took up the radio and ordered more than the pres- 
ent production of Zeniths Mr, Klugh’s company 
would work a little overtime, and then build addi- 
tions to their plant to keep pace with the demand. 
No one has ever accused Mr. Klugh to be a con- 
strictor when it comes to productions, and he might 
be induced, it is believed, to talk the matter over 
with his people and have at least a new shed built 
to allow of additions to the production of Zeniths 
if that demand presented itself over the horizon of 
business getting, and meet that demand with prompt- 
ness and satisfaction. 

Mr. Klugh is not his usual self in his interview— 
he knows that piano dealers will take on the radio 
under present conditions, and all that is needed to 
bring the piano dealers into the field is to utilize 
the trade papers, which Mr. Klugh upon one occa- 
sion asked his clients to pay no attention to. Proba- 
bly had Mr. Klugh’s company made known to the 
piano dealers what now is being told them about 
changing from exclusive piano dealers to music deal- 
ers there would not remain that tentative admittance 
that piano dealers do not know their own business. 
Many a dealer can tell Mr. Klugh how much money 
he lost in radio service, but there does not seem to 
have been any Moses to bring to the attention of the 
piano dealers what Mr. Klugh endeavored to tell a 
few in a personal way, and then showed his resent- 
ment that created like resentment and the utilizing 
of the descriptive word “hell” to make plain that 
each thought the other talking about what he did 
not know anything about. At any rate we must 
admit that the dealer knows he lost money in radio 
service, and he knows what he is talking about. 
Likewise it must be admitted that it is evident that 
Mr. Klugh knows he has not sold the piano dealers, 
and that is that. 

Now let us turn to another man who talks a little 
more interestingly than did Mr. Klugh of blessed 
player piano fame, who did things that were good, 
and knows it. This just to tell Mr. Klugh the Must- 
cat Courter Extra is ready to take up his burden 
of reaping a harvest of Zenith sales, just as has this 
paper taken up many other projects of Mr. Klugh 
and pushed them over. Mr. Klugh is a successful 
banquet dealer, if that can be said of such affairs, 
and his eloquent bass voice has been heard in the 
halls of the big hotels reserved for the hearing of 
speeches that now are going into the air via the radio, 
just as they forced their liquid tones in days gone 
by when piano men gathered in these same halls of 
eloquence and eats. They sent out much talk, but 
mighty little business, to the piano men who paid 
the bills to hear Mr. Klugh and a few others tell 
them all about it and how it should be done and 
how there was a haven of profits if only this or that 
be done by the manufacturers to keep the mark-up 
down or up as occasion presented. 


Radio Merchandising for Music Dealers 

We are, however, getting away from our mut- 
tons, as some write, and we must return to the ques- 
tion of music store or piano store, and what the radio 
can do to meet the question of overhead. 


Let us hear what a man who has not been a piano 
man so far as the Musicat Courter Extra knows, 
and who seemingly takes a more optimistic view of 
the radio with the music dealer. At one of the re- 
cent conventions of piano dealers, P. A. Ware, Mer- 
chandise Manager of the Atwater-Kent Manufactur- 
ing Company, talked on the subject of “Radio Mer- 
chandising for Music Dealers.” Mr. Ware seems 
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to arrive at this particular phase of radio merchan- 
dising with authority, and said that radio history 
had been brief, and followed with these remarks, 
which are digested from his talk: 


Radio history has been brief, but colorful and hectic. It 
has been hurried and Four years ago any 
man who put out his shingle was a radio expert. Selling 
was unorganized and manufacturing was in the same con- 
dition. The manufacturers were merely filling a market. 
Then a few large companies analyzed the market, not only 
for the present, but for the next decade to come. Then 
began the work of stabilizing the industry in both the manu- 
Four years ago 40% of 


unharnessed. 


facturing and selling branches. 
Atwater-Kent radios were sold by automotive, electrical and 
hardware dealers. Now the hardware man is out of the 
picture. Automotive and electrical stores are selling three 
and four percent of the Atwater-Kent production. The 
music man is now selling 50% of our output. You men in 
the music business do not have to be told how to sell radios. 
You know how already. You have always sold music, cul- 
ture and entertainment and that is what radio brings into 
the home. In 1924 there were 800,000 sets to sell and 
49,000 dealers to sell them. In 1927 there will be 1,800,000 
sets to be sold and there are 29,000 dealers, so you can see 
that it has been a case of the survival of the fittest. The 
music merchant is the logical outlet for radio and that is 
what it is coming to. Among those who are successful and 
profitably selling radios, are the following dealers: Lyon & 
Healy of Chicago, Heppy in Philadelphia, Aeolian Company 
in New York and Jenkins in Kansas and Oklahoma. Dealers 
should carry only one to three lines. One of the advantages 
of selling radio is the small unit of sale and its quick turn- 
over. 

In order to give as much breadth to this discussion 
as possible, for the benefit of the piano dealer who 
has had his belief in the radio as a profit maker some- 
what jarred by previous experiences, the opinions 
of different men who have kept pace with the devel- 
opment of the radio are sought. Here follows an 
address made by R. E. Smiley, Assistant Sale Mana- 
ger of the Atwater-Kent Company, who spoke to the 
Pacific Coast dealers in San Francisco in July. Here 
are the opinions of a man who certainly has had 
opportunities to observe the possibilities of the radio 


for the piano dealer. Mr. Smiley said: 


While I have been asked to address you on the subject of 
how to sell Radio in a music store, I must in turn ask your 
indulgence if I seem to digress somewhat in order to arrive 
at an answer to the seeming problem that has been given me. 

At first glance my acceptance of this subject seemed to 
me presumptuous and it would be if I were not connected 
with an organization large enough to draw, from many 
sources, information relative to any merchandising subject. 

Five years ago the manufacturers who forged to the front 
were chiefly electrical or automotive manufacturers. 

In the meantime, the legitimate established manufacturers 
sold to dealers who, it appeared, could best sell Radio. 
Those dealers were automotive men, garages, electrical stores, 
hardware men and young genuises and boy engineers, who 
opened radio stores. They also sold to those who were in- 
terested in the get in and get out method of operating busi- 
ness and as one of the gentry aptly put it, “It is quicker 
and better than the fake auction racket.” 

Now Radio has come into its own, as its proper place 
as a musical producing instrument and is today chiefly 
sold through musical channels. 
transition from shoddy radio programs broadcasted by those 
seeking to fill the air with the din of their music to the 
very wonderful programs such as are broadcasted today by 
the Nationally known companies. 


I need not here go into the 


Growth of Specialty Selling 
That is one piece of history. May I now ask your in- 
dulgence in tracing another commercial development by means 
of an illustration? 
of men in Missouri formed a sewing 
machines. It grew! It grew rapidly that 
this company had its own factory to build the sturdy car- 
riages which its salesmen drove about the countryside while 
selling sewing machines. 

This might be called the first group of house to house 
men. They canvassed. Later that company took on and 
sold Melodeons—parlor organs, later pianos and later phono- 
graphs and now radio. Do you see it? The development 
of specialty selling that has been repeated the country over 
in a minor way and in a major way. 

In that specialty selling there developed distinctive pianc 
men, who opened piano stores; who took on violins; who 
added harps and brass instruments ; who added phonographs ; 
who developed stores which could better be called shops; 
who progressed with the musical art and established on the 
great thoroughfares of this country music salons; establish- 


Following the Civil War a certain group 
company to sell 
so large and 
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ments unrivaled anywhere in the world for artistic appoint- 
ments and merchandise. 

The credit for all of this is invested in you gentlemen 
and your forerunners. I trust I have not tired you with 
a history that you may be familiar with. 

Now I am asked to tell you how to sell Radio in a music 
Gentlemen you already know how from the experi- 
ence you have inherited from your musical pioneers—those 


store. 


men who canvassed the countryside and with the parlor 
organ made every “best room” in the Victorian Era a music 
room. 
Sell Music 

Twenty years ago, or more, you men knew how to sell 
Radio. 
how to promote an art and make that promotion profitable. 
You know how to do the world a real service and yet prosper 
Don’t sell Radio—that’s how to sell 


Even more so now you know how because you know 


in doing that service. 
it. Is that a paradox? 
sell the set and all that goes to make it up, such as con- 
densers, transformers, sockets, tubes, etc., etc., but sell what 
Sell broadcasting! Sell music! That’s 
what you have always sold. Sell the programs and tell your 
customers of the wonderful things that are in the air that 
they shouldn’t miss—sell their benefits! Sell culture and 
Sell what the radio will bring the 
buyer, music plus what? Plus lectures, political programs, 
National Events in outdoor and indoor sports and the hun- 
dred and one other things that you all know about. 


Seemingly so, but I mean do not 


the set will do. 


refinement in the home! 


The very salesman who can tell you a wonderful and in 
teresting story regarding a certain phonograph record or 
piece of music frequently seems devoid of any intelligence 
when it comes to selling Radio. Instead of knowing of some 
of the things that are on the air and painting a picture and 
creating a desire that would be well nigh irresistible, he 
usually launches into a dissertation of how many tubes it has 
and how far will it reach, and how great the volume is, until 
the poor prospects—and frankly I sympathize with most of 
them in the hands of the salesmen, become so confused that 
their desire to buy is greatly curtailed, if not entirely lost 
If you go to buy a watch, you do not ask the jeweler to take 
that watch apart, you buy it because you know the name of 
the maker and you buy it for eye value and performance. 
Likewise it is unnecessary to take a radio apart to sell it 
any more than you need dissect a piano movement or a talk 
ing machine motor. 


Pointing the Way 
Create desire by the same method you have always used 
“The Lure of home. 
always known how to sell radios and your accepted methods 
sell it best. If you music men will just look back through 


Music”—its value in the You have 


your book of experience you will find there the answers to 
all of the radio problems that you believe to exist today. 
You found that by concentrating on fewer lines or items it 
became more profitable. Why not apply this to your radio 
problem? You found that the Nationally known extensively 
advertised merchandise was your safest investment in the 
music field, why not therefore follow your experience along 
these lines in the radio field. You found that certain lines 
gave you much better and quicker turnover and this holds 
You found that if you 
handled everything the public asked for your store soon be- 


true even more so in the radio field. 


came cluttered with so many different items that profit was 
almost impossible, the same thing is happening every day 
in the radio field, and so on down through the entire radio 
industry we find the successful radio dealer paralleling in 
almost every instance the experience of the successful music 
dealer. 

It is all very simple because you men have worked it out 
for yourselves. The key to radio selling as it applies to 
you music men is ADEPT, ADAPT AND ADOPT. Fol- 
low these three from what you already have in selling 
knowledge and the radio busniess is yours for the taking. 


The Benefits of Radio 


Having given the side of the radio manufacturers, 
let us hear from a dealer who seems to feel that the 
radio is something that is doing great good. These 
remarks were made at one of the recent conventions 
in the Middle West by Douglas Fraser, of Milwau- 
kee, and while it does not touch on the part the 
radio plays in selling by the music dealer, yet there 
is something in what this dealer says: 

A casual observer looking at the present distribution of 
musical merchandise that 
radio has had a detrimental effect and promises to supplant 
all other musical Many foresighted 
chants have an entirely different viewpoint and believe that 


would be inclined to believe 


instruments. mer 
while radio has been a disturbing element, it will, in the 
long run, re-act to the benefit of the industry. 

Radio is such a comparatively new departure that it is 
difficult to predict what its developments may be, but the 
fact that it has brought music into many homes will not 
be questioned. Through its service, members of the family 
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have been placed into contact with musical artists in all sec- 
tions of the country, and a greater appreciation of music, 
as well as an inspiration for those musically inclined to 
emulate the activities of leading artists, has resulted. 
Radio depends for its effect upon performance on other 
musical itself it is not an instrument, 


but merely a means of transmitting sound. 


instruments, for in 
Its constantly 


growing use will eventually demand the services of more 


musicians whose participation will, in turn, re-act to the 


benefit of dealers in musical merchandise. To some dis- 


tributors it offers an entering wedge into homes that previ- 


ously have had no music. Being of comparatively low price, 


it is soon paid for, even on the installment plan of selling. 
It cannot, and will not, take the place of individual per- 


formance, and there will still be the necessity for the use 


of instruments by various members of the family. 
generally 


In the 


he interjection of a new element into any 


accepted plan of merchandising is always disturbing. 
workmen 


early stages of the development ot machinery, 
banded together for purposes of destruction, under the im- 
pression that machinery would deprive them of their source 
With the 


we have seen an increasing demand for labor and 


of livelihood development of this industry, 


however 


have found that the fears of workmen of early times were 


One of the tendencies in retail mer- 


kinds is 
departments. We 


unfounded present 


chandising of all to enlarge assortments and de- 
store 


Many 


Some grocers are putting 


velop new have the corner drug 


| 
hanged into what is practically a department store 


furniture dealers now sell tires 


in departments of fresh meats. Shoe stores now sell hosiery. 


What has been true of other lines, is doubtless applicable 


instrument merchandising, and radio offers an 


to musical 


opportunity for the enlargement of assortment without, m 


a great measure, detracting from those lines which have 


always been termed musical merchandise 


Radio offers opportunities for making contacts with peo- 
Few of us are satisfied to merely 
that 


in the home 


ple interested in music 


listen to the performance of others and for reason 


need with 


be gained by opposition 


radio will not completely fill the 
musical talent. There is nothing to 
to forces created by changing conditions. Instead, the bet 
ter plan is usually to get in step with the new developments 
and work along the lines of least resistance 

utilized advantage 


a demand for, 


Radio has come to stay and can be 


ously in cultivating an appreciation of, and 


music which will eventually result in a larger sale of musi 


cal merchandise 


Fool-Proof Radio 

\ll this has been printed with the end in view of 
arousing the exclusive piano dealer to an under- 
standing that within the year different conditions 
surround the selling of radios. If the reader will but 
combine what was written a year ago by the Editor 
of the Musical 
Francisco, there will be presented much that will 


CouriER Extra, written in San 


show the radio is arriving, that it is a fool proof 
article to sell, and that what has happened before, 
or in the infancy of the instrument, is not present 
now. It is up to the dealer himself to save on serv- 
ce overhead to make the radio a profit-making part 
of his selling. 

If only. the music dealer will confine his offerings 


to his customers to one or two, or at the utmost 


Name Value 
charges as outlined in the article reproduced from 
the September 11, 1926, M 


will do what the plaver piano dealers did, what the 


three radios, will take the service 


SICAL COURIER EXTRA, 


phonograph dealers had to do, what the automobile 


dealers had to come to, they will find that the service 
costs do not create those losses that were served to 
he dealers that sold radios to unknown expenses fol- 
lowing a sale ; 
fhe manufacturers of the radio have been able 
through recent inventions and discoveries to make 
the radio less of a risk as to complaints than before. 


Even our good friend Paul B. Klugh will recall what 
he went through with his first automobile in St. 
Louis, one of those products with high buggy wheels, 
and be inclined to give the dealers that credit they 
deserve in carrying the costs of the early attempts 
with the radio and feel that they have a right to their 
wonderful instruments. 
The 


Courter Extra in the troublous days of the radio, 


fear as to the selling of these 

The troubles are passing away M usIcaL 
when there were no bars built to prevent the service 
costs, advised music and piano dealers to leave the 
radio alone until it was out of its swaddling cloths. 


Phat day has come. The radio is a husky infant and 


MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


walking. It is over its creeping days. It is holding 


its head high. It is a safe proposition in a business 
way. It is not a detriment to the piano dealer. It 
is a profit maker if the dealer will but make it so. 
It brings customers into the store, it creates a love 
for music, and to the advantage of the radio the one 
who has a radio and no piano, will soon be wanting 
a piano, for that instrument bears the burdens of 
music, if burden it can be called. It is always at 
It will respond to all demands. 


Radio Lists 


The new edition of Piano Quality will endeavor, 


command. 


and feels it can so do, issue every three months a 
book that will supply the necessary information so 
the piano dealer may need to keep his salesmen in 
line with the constant advances the radio now is and 
will continue to make. Let us throw that exclama- 
tion of Mr. Klugh back to him by buying a whole 
lot of his radios just to prove to him the piano deal- 
ers are not what he implies they are, and that will be 
more pleasant than his evident reproof of the men 
who for so many years gave him employment, allowed 
him to do some things in the player piano field that 
were of great value, and who is esteemed for those 
innovations, and yet for which they paid the price. 

Let the manufacturers strive to get the music 
dealers in line for the reintroduction to the radio. 
Those who lost money will be hard to convert again, 
but it is like saving souls—it takes work to do it, 
and then we must do what a wonderful man did in 
the ’70s and ’80s in Cincinnati, Ohio, who has lived 
a full life of doing good for others, and whose work 
today stands out in a way that we who have been 
negligent in our doing good can utilize to our ad- 
vantage in the reading of the adventures of this man 
who devoted his life to welfare work. The present 
writer does not believe that doing good in a welfare 
way is confined exclusively to helping the indigent 
and the poor, but he does believe that in all walks of 
life it is good work to lead the one astray to what is 
good. 

This certainly can be applied to what Alexander 
To illustrate this let us take a 


Wel 


Do not shrink and feel that here is one of 


Johnson has done. 
story from his book, “Adventures in Social 
fare.” 
those books written by a “nut” who wants to revital- 
ize the world into some belief. The book tells of 


the beginning of welfare work. The present writer 


back in the ‘70s and ’80s remembers much of what 
this man did, for the story which follows was of that 
time. It is just to bring out one point that this 
story is ypied from Mr. Johns mn's book: 


Announcement of the committee brought in offers of 
help and in ten days about $75 was on hand 
John L. 
Various schemes for raising money 


Then the 


The com 


mittee elected Stettinius chairman and myself sec- 
were mooted, 


“Mr. John- 


have you no plan?” to which | 


retary. 


I remaining silent chairman said, 


son you have said nothing, 
replied “the way to get money is to do something and let 
To the remark, “you can’t do much 


then 


people know about it.” 


$75," I answered, “we can do $75 worth.” I 


with 
sketched a possible plan. To go up the river to Clermont 
County to the home of a farmer friend, borrow his buggy 
and drive around to the neighboring farms and try to se 
cure boarding places for each of two children or a mother 
small 


and babe, to get free places if possible if not for 


board. The plan was adopted and during one day’s drive 
with my friend who knew everybody and was very popu 
lar, fifteen places were secured about half of which were 
free, so that the small fund on hand was enough except for 
outing for thirty 


two weeks’ 


asked for 


transportation to provide a 
R.R. 


the society’s agents were enlisted to recruit the 


children. Then the was free transporta- 
tion and 
children and mothers. 

Parker farmer 


free places each for 
Just a 


3efore this was done Donaldson, my 


three two 


we could place thirty-six in all. 


found more 
guests, so that 


week later the Litthe Miami R.R. put a special car at our 


friend, had 


disposal and with myself in charge twenty-eight children 
in pair of two girls or two boys and four mothers each with 
a baby started. 
A Starting Point 
To carry the point Mr. Johnson made at this time 
of his work, let it be said that the showing what $75 
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would do brought in a return that soon swelled the 
number of children to the summer rest in a way that 
many manufacturers of radios might carry on and 
bring the dealers who had been sacrificed on the 
altar of experience back again into the fold, and thus 
help to sell radios as they should be sold, and to 
allow the dealers to carry their piano overhead to 
a percentage that would allow expansion and pros- 
perity. 

Take on a Name Value radio, sell it according to 
what has been developed the past year or so, and it 
will be found a brave addition to the line of any 
dealer who sells pianos as they should be sold, that is 
on Name Value and honesty as to quality and price. 
Name Value is the protection. Study this over. If 
with $1,000 
worth, let him do what Mr. Johnson did with the 


the dealer can not show the benefit 


$75 by spending that $75 just to show what can 
be done when it can be done. 
—ooo°o 
Corley Co. Promotes Grand Opera 
RANK CORLEY, of 


Richmond, Virginia, together with the News 


the Corley Company, 


Leader of that city, has just underwritten a full 


week of 


grand opera to be presented in Richmond, 
23-28. 


This will be the first week of grand 
The 


Fortune 


January 
San Carlos 
Gallo, 


Nine performances will 


opera ever offered in Richmond. 
Opera Company, directed by was 
selected for the occasion. 
be given, including three matinees, one for children. 
A number of celebrated guest artists will be pre 
sented. The completion of the new Mosque Theater 
in Richmond, with a seating capacity of over 5,000, 
is one factor which has made possible this ambitious 
civic undertaking on the part of The ¢ orley Com 
pany. It is believed that this will be by far the most 
elaborate musical event ever offered in Virginia. The 
Corley Company is a splendid example of a pro- 
gressive music store, doing real work to promote the 
Not only will the 
city of Richmond benefit from this generosity, but 
Neighbor 


ing cities and communities have been invited to par 


musical life of its community. 
the entire surrounding territory as well. 


ticipate in Richmond’s first week of opera. Special 
sections have been reserved for the various communi 
ties. Such a musical event should bring many people 
to Richmond, all of whose attention will be called, 
in the most favorable way to The Corley Company, 
through whose initiative this treat was made possible 
With the exception of Humperdinck’s opera, Hansel 
and Gretel, for the children’s performance, the operas 
The 


suggested that an informal contest be run to deter- 


have not yet been chosen. News Leader has 
mine which operas are most popular with Richmond's 
music lovers. The Corley Company, as joint under- 
writers with the News Leader, will share in this 
excellent publicity. Their name will be kept before 
the people of Richmond not merely as a progressive, 
reliable business house, but also as one interested in 
advancing the civic and cultural life of the city. The 
Corley Company are exclusive Cable dealers, carry- 
ing the full Cable line of Pianos and Inner-Player 
Pianos. 
——OOooO 


Selling Things 

ITH all that is claimed by the scrambled eggs 

piano trade newspapers, it seems somewhat 
strange they never discuss authoritatively selling 
things, especially pianos. About all that can be found 
in these publications that make such claims about 
being So and /t, with false claims asi to circulation, 
are reports of sales of pianos to schools, theaters, 
etc., that being about the caliber of the press agents 
who supply pictures and carboned reports of such 
sales. All this to again use that slogan of Vose & 
Sons, the old Boston house, “We Challenge Com- 
MusIcaL Courter 
EXTRA can be used in this, just as any Vose piano 


parison.” Any issue of the 


can be used to make comparison. 
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Name Value Insures 


MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Quality and Price Values 


N compiling the new edition of Piano Quality due 

consideration is being paid the changed condi- 
tions presented in the music business of today. Since 
the last issue of the book piano selling has made a 
complete transition, for the cost of selling has ad- 
vanced in keeping with the increased cost of manu- 
facturing. 

The manufacturing of music instruments has ad- 
vanced in a way that the production has decreased, 
and each dealer has found it hard to keep his sales 
to that point where there is any profit adequate to 
repay the investment, the experience and the margin 
as between the wholesale prices and the selling 
prices, making it necessary to arrive at some method 
of reducing the cost of selling pianos in a way that 
will give satisfaction to the one who is in business 
for the money there is in it. 

The increased overhead is in keeping with the 
advance in costs of manufacturing. Name Value 
has not been given that respect it should have, this 
through lack of recognition of existing conditions 
that must act toward maintaining confidence on the 
part of the innocent purchaser. 

To say piano does not carry with that word the 
real differences in grade that exist. To say radio 
presents the same condition, and this applies to 
phonographs and other musical instruments. 


The True Solution 

Name Value is the one true solution of the selling 
of the productions. The name of a piano, or any 
music instrument, should be a foundation of quality 
and price, but there is not that confidence created 
without some guide to arrive at the value in name 
that is akin to the name made by any man or woman 
as to honesty and personal responsibility. 

The commercial world seemingly is neglecting the 
protection of name in that the selling of the products 
of the industrials is being given more and more 
over to those who know nothing about manufactur- 
ing, and the Name Value of the maker of the prod- 
ucts allows misrepresentations that go toward a re- 
duction in output, carrying with it the taking advan- 
tage of the innocent purchaser. 

The name of a piano or any other music instru- 
ment should be its guarantee. The successful pianos 
of today are those that have Name Value, and this 
The 


though practically in its infancy, even now is meet- 


applies to other music instruments. radio, 
ing a resistance in the allowing Name Value to fall 
low, just as has the piano allowed Name Value to 
sink to a point that the pianos of unknown origin at 
cut prices are allowed to take the place of instru- 
ments of the same origin. This leads to substitu- 
tions, to prices that are increased by the high over- 
head in the carrying on what some term the exclu- 
sive piano store. 

Here we find that through this lack of protecting 
Name Value pianos that should be sold at lower 
prices are unloaded with little care of future Name 
Values of the dealers themselves. Name Value pro- 
tects all pianos if the quality is considered in the 
guarantee, and unless the maker protects his prod- 
ucts by his own name, for there is little honest pro- 
tection for the instruments bearing the maker’s name 
if other names are utilized at cut prices. 


Effect on Selling Costs 

This lack of protection is undermining the selling 
powers of the piano, as it does all other music in- 
struments. The number of units sold each year is 
lowering, and this means added costs of production, 
as is recognized, for quantity production and costs 
of production are affected all along the line. 

The dealer who can sell more units at a given cost 
of selling per unit certainly shows a lowering of 


costs. This is passed on to the manufacturer, who is 
enabled to reduce his cost of production in keeping 
with lowering of the overhead of the dealer. 

There is a vast difference in the overhead of the 
manufacturer in his overhead in selling from that of 
The 


manufacturer must depend upon his reduction in cost 


the dealer in his cost of overhead in selling. 


of production in volume just as the dealer must 
depend upon his increase in selling units in reducing 
his overhead. It is not a question in selling of music 
instruments that as to depending upon the manu- 
facturers to reduce prices in order to arrive at the 
reducing of overhead—it depends upon the dealer to 
reduce his overhead, and to do this the dealer must 
first rely upon the Name Value of his instruments 
offered, and the applying of up to date methods of 
selling. If the piano dealer finds his cost of selling 
pianos is $100 per unit, then that dealer is running 
at too high an overhead. 

How is that dealer to meet this exigency? Cer- 
tainly not by asking the manufacturer to lower his 
present prices, for there is as little money being 
made by the producer as there is by those who sell 

To arrive at the low- 
Name Value 
rather thin argument, but if the manufacturers would 
but see what Name Value means in one or the other 
music units manufactured, he will arrive at a solu 


the products of the factories. 


ering of overhead through seems a 


tion of the difficulties presented today. 


Protecting Name Value 

All this shows the difficulties that present in the 
compiling a book that will aid in the creating of Name 
Vaiue, of maintaining the name values of old insti- 
tutions that are battling with the “just as good argu- 
ment,” and not having any but their own records 
to hold to view, and the impossibility of instruments 
of low grade to be sold at the same prices that the 
Name Value instruments should get. To be plain, 
there has been no reliable guide for the dealer to 
prove Name Value, and many have arrived at the 
conclusion that in order to sell there must be a cut- 
price made, with Name Value thrown to the winds 
and with this coming losses that can not be made up 
will sell honestly has 
The 


piano or other music instrument has the same show 


because the honesty that 
no foundation to rest upon. no-name value 
as does the real Name Value instrument when mis- 
represented.. The few Name Value pianos of high 
grade hold what is leit of that confidence making 
which exists. 

How can this load be reduced and aid given the 
struggles of the Name Value instruments to get that 
return, enable the medium and commercial grades 
to make progress as to volume that will bring prices 
down for the manufacturers and the cost of pro- 
duction reduced through increased volume ? 

Manufacturing of pianos has changed within the 
past fifteen vears. The war had much to do with 
this as it has with all commercial and industrial en- 
terprises. Costs have kept up, but if we take the 
piano dealer as an illustration, there is that loss of 
sales as to units that increases his overhead per unit, 
and this must be taken into consideration when this 
great increase of costs is taken up and the problem 
of existing by the piano alone is before him. 

The man who made money in the past with ten 
pianos per month must now sell twenty to keep pace 
with the day, but he must do this at the same cost 


per unit he sold ten per month. 


Name Value the Guiding Principle 
But 
suppose the dealer who finds his overhead eating 


Some say that is impossible. It may be. 


him up as to profits makes a music store of his place 
instead of a piano store? The specialty piano store 


11 
is fast going backward. The bringing together sev- 
eral departments will bring more customers into the 
music store, but in so doing Name Value must be the 
foundation of all that is done in attracting the 
purchaser. 

The very fact that the high grade manufacturers 
are busy in production and the lower grands are in- 
active, proves the value of the name, and the manu- 
facturers that are just holding on, supplying pianos 
with any name, and preventing the name of the 
makers to be hid are the ones that are suffering. 

It is hard to reduce the costs of selling along these 
lines. The Name Value of the high grades can hold 
its own, but the producers of no-name guarantee by 
the maker’s name are not getting any return that is 
satisfactory, no more than the dealers who sell the 
no-name goods are protected. 

The utilizing the “just as good” argument fird 
there are no follow-up sales from such transactions, 
therefore the loss of business as to units. 

How can this be changed ? 

Piano Quality will supply the information to the 
The Name 
Value pianos and music instruments will be given, 


It re- 


dealer, his salesmen and the customers. 


and this through the names of the makers. 
quires no paid-for descriptions and histories that 
nine times out of ten are misleading through the 
many changes that have come into music instru- 
ment selling. Let the name of the maker be the 
guarantee that will guarantee the quality and price 
of each instrument. The maker can be held with the 
dealer in the guaranteeing of the quality and price 
of any music instrument. 

To arrive at this the new edition of Piano Quality 
will show each maker’s name with the instrument 
registered in the book. There will be four depart- 
ments in the book, each based upon the Name Values 
of the instrument presented, and this in a simple 
form that will depend upon the manufacturers them- 
selves for accuracy. The piano, radio, phonograph 
and music instruments will be given in a few words, 
plain to every one, and each department introduced 
by a chapter that will make plain what Name Value 
means. 


Business Based on Name Value 

It will enable any dealer to protect his own Name 
Value, will protect all Name Value pianos and music 
instruments, and will bring peace and plenty into the 
business of manufacturing and selling of music in- 
struments. With this book as a backing any dealer 
can safely enter the music store business instead of 
being a specialized store with a cost in overhead 
through wasted time and rent that will bring profit 
instead of loss. Red ink will disappear from the 
desks of the counting rooms, and there will be an 
awakening to selling interests that does not now 
appear among those piano men who hang onto past 
traditions as to piano selling, which spells loss of 
business with the increased overhead. 

Protection of Name Value, this by protecting the 
dealer and his customers by the giving the name of 
the work a revolution in all lines of 


maker, will 


music instrument selling. 


Musical Courier 
Extra Is Chided 


HE Musicat Courter Extra is continually in 


receipt of criticism and advice as to policy, etc., 
as is inevitable in the case of any publication that 
does not hesitate to print the truth and call things 
by their proper names. There are many others who 
write or otherwise communicate their approval of 
what the Musica Courter Extra stands for and 
is trying to accomplish. It is curious, however, that 
most of those who disapprove and those who approve 
do so as it were under the seal of the confessional. 
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\t the end of all the discourses of these advisers 


there is the proviso, “of course you understand 
that this is strictly sub rosa, and not for publica- 
tion.” 

the most constructive criticisms that has 


reached this paper in many months came from the 


One of 


mouth of one of the well known figures in the Met- 
ropolitan trade. However, his criticism was given 
in exactly the form stated above, so that in the fol- 
lowing analysis the Musica Courier EXTRA is 
obliged to conceal his identity and to allow his sug- 
gestions to stand or fall on their own merits. 

In speaking to a representative of the Musica 
this anonymous gentleman took 
CouRIER EXTRA 


COURIER EXTRA, 
occasion to castigate the Musical 
for a so-called attitude which it had adopted towards 
the central ‘business body of the music trades, oper- 
ating under the title the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce. He said that the MusicaL CouRiER 
ExtTrA was right in its fundamental assertions that 
the music trades was not being given a sufficient re- 
turn for the moneys expended through this agency, 
but, said this gentleman, the “hammer and tongs 
method adopted by the MusicaL Courter EXTRA 
are not along the correct lines.” 

His attitude as to what should be done is freely 


transcribed as follows: 


A Suggestion 
“There can be no question but that some of the 
money spent under the direction of the Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce represents a down- 
the 
music industry at large, which is 


right waste On whole the return in actual 


service to the 
taxed for its support, is not adequate. However, 
a sane view of the situation should be adopted. In- 
stead of flying off the handle, the matter should be 
viewed judicially and constructive criticism offered 


instead of blame. 


MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


“Why not treat the M. I. C. C. as a business organ- 
ization, or in the light of a trust company. 
words that body should be held to a strict account- 
Activities which in them- 
selves are laudable but which have no direct bene- 


In other 
ing for every dollar spent. 


ficial or promotional slant for the music industry 
should be cut out entirely, and the money, energy, 
and time directed into more useful channels. 

“A committee of three or certainly not more than 
five of the leading figures in the industry, should be 
appointed to act in an executive capacity for the 
Board of Directors to take care of this. To this 
special committee should be given the duty of pass- 
ing on every proposed expenditure of the Chamber 
of Commerce, always with the end in view of con- 
serving every penny, and every bit of energy for the 
direct benefit of the music industry and trade. 

“In this there would be afforded a direct check on 
expenditures that should result in great saving. As 
matters stand now no such check is provided. Each 
member of the music industries in authority has the 
cares and responsibilities of his own position in the 
What is everybody’s business is 

Matters are allowed to drift 


trade to consider. 
nobody’s business. 
along, with the result that everybody’s hands are 
tied because the yearly appropriation for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is spent and then there is nothing 
to be done about it. 

“The amount of money that is raised annually to 
support the work of the M. f. C. C. is sufficient for 
all reasonable purposes. It. is enough to permit of 
the trade demanding a tangible showing each year. 
If this showing is not forthcoming it is the fault 
of the trade for not taking a more active interest in 
the actual work. 

“Blame and censure for the employees who are 
hired to take care of the details does not provide a 


remedy. Let some member or members of the indus- 
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try actually assume a position of responsibility. If 
after a careful business analysis and report it is 
decided that the present employees are not equal to 
the demands made by their positions, let others be 
hired. The salaries now paid to the employees in 
charge of the various Chamber of Commerce activi- 
ties are generous enough to permit of employing the 
best talent available. As a matter of fact it is said 
that some of these employees are assured an annual 
stipend far in excess of some of their employers— 
the men who pay the bills. 

“Cooperation and active participation and assump- 
tion of responsibility are the remedies, not casting 
aspersions.” 

As said previously, the gentleman who made the 
foregoing statements refuses to take responsibility 
for them, so the Musicat Courter Extra in pur- 
suance of its policy of giving full publicity to any 
criticism of a constructive nature has put it forth 
However, this gentleman is wrong in one 
very vital particular. The Musicat Courier Extra 
is not nor has it ever been opposed to the Music In- 
Chamber of Indeed it 
largely through the efforts and support of the Must- 


as above. 


dustries Commerce. was 
CAL CourIER Extra that the Chamber of Commerce 
came into being. What the MusicAt Courter Extra 
has opposed and will continue to oppose until some 
reform has been manifest is flagrant waste of money 
involved. 

By all means let the Chamber of Commerce be 
Let us have a 
business report, such as might be issued by any going 

Instead of earn- 
Then balance these 


regarded as a business organization. 


commercial or industrial concern. 
ings, let there be shown results. 
against the cost and the trade will soon arrive at an 
understanding as to whether the Chamber of Com- 
merce is a source of profit, or is merely another 
luxury, on the basis of its own showing. 


There is a great difference between the mechanic and the artist—the mechanic constructs 
by mere routine and rule—the work of the artist is always creative. 


Many Stieff craftsmen have been in our employ for forty years and more, many are sons and grandsons of Stieff 
craftsmen of yesteryears, all have felt the influence of tradition with the result that they contribute to the world 
of music, piano-fortes that are as fine as can be built. Unhastened in their art, with perfection their goal, it is 


little to wonder at, that Stieff Pianos should occupy their position of national prominence. 


It is interesting to go through our work rooms, to talk to our men, to get their perspective, to see them painstakingly 


fashioning from the finest materials obtainable artistic Stieff Piano-fortes. 


If you are interested in a fine leader we have an interesting proposition to dealers in some open territory. A re- 


quest for information will be welcomed. No obligation is incurred. 


Stieff Hall 


Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 


315 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore 
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Controversy equalizes fools and wise men in the same way,—and the fools know it. 


Shirley Walker’s Plan of Reorganization 
as Outlined in a Letter to the Board 
of Directors of the National Associ- 
ation of Music Merchants—A Fun- 
damental Justification of the Musi- 
cal Courier Extra’s Policy. 

Always it is good to have the policy of the Musicar 
Courter Extra indorsed by one who knows the piano and 
music instrument business. For long has this paper, and 
The Rambler, written about the annual convention of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. Many of the 
criticisms made have been somewhat lamely accepted by 
some, while the majority of those who are members of the 
different units that make up the Chamber of Commerce 
have accepted the criticisms in good part and acknowledged 
the justice of what has been said. 

For long has this paper protested as to the great expenses 
that have attended the annual meetings, figures have been 
prepared and never disputed, yet the old game has gone on 
year in year out, and hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been wasted in the hilarious activities that presented at these 
gatherings of men who could not afford to take the money 
out of their businesses, for dollars in cash are spent and 
soaked up by those who fatten on these gatherings outside 
the trade, and the total results have so far been nil as to 
progression or the clearing the atmosphere of the unethical 
practices that exist. Each and all know these practices ex- 
ist, acknowledge that they are detrimental and wasteful, 
adding to the overhead, while the trade as a whole can not 
under any circumstances admit that the business involved is 
able to stand this drain. 


Wasted Expenditures 

If the money spent in this direction brought any returns 
that could be traced directly or indirectly to a betterment 
f selling conditions, then would there be a return that 
could not be complained of; but blindly has this money 
been spent in a reckless manner, going out of the businesses 
of those who spend the money, and notwithstanding the 
figures that have been presented by the Musicat Courter 
Extra, there has been no tangible evidence that such wild 
extravagances have been of any benefit. 

There has been told of a letter sent to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Association of Music Merchants 
by Shirley Walker, of the Pacific Coast, a man of wide 
experience in the business of selling music merchandise, 
who has connection with the great house of Sherman-Clay, 
and who has taken part in the successful meetings of the 
Western Music Trades Association, the which was written 
up last year by The Rambler who attended the annual con- 
vention at Seattle and then afterward other points on the 
Pacific Coast with E. H. Uhl, who had just been elected 
President of the National Merchants Association. 

The Rambler then said that the Pacific Coast association 
could be accepted as a model for the Eastern associations to 
follow, and those who have attended these meetings along 
the Pacific Coast come away with a feeling there is some- 
thing lacking in the methods carried on for these past 
twenty-five years or more as to the associations in the Mid- 
dle West and the Atlantic Coast contingencies. 


Shirley Walker’s Letter 
At the last big convention in June in Chicago there was 
the usual turmoil, a great expenditure of money, and noth- 
ing accomplished probably except to again prove what the 


—OLiveR WENDELL Homes. 


MusicaL Courter Extra had said for so long was correct. 
At this convention Shirley Walker was elected to the Board 
of Control of the National Association of Music Merchants. 
This brought from the Pacific Coast man a letter that rings 
true, is of great value, but was not given to the trade press, 
and was not published until the Chicago Piano Magazine 
got hold of a copy and printed it, with, however little com- 
ment, but the attitude of that paper led to the opinion that it 
felt Mr. Walker was right in what he wrote to his fellow 
members of the Board of Control. 

This leads The Rambler to reproduce this letter, and to 
this end Mr. Walker sent a carbon of the original letter, 
which follows: 

San Francisco, Cautr., July 25, 1927. 

I received a circular dated July 12th, entitled, “Vote on 
Place of Convention.” In my capacity as a member of the 
Board of Control of the National Association of Music 
Merchants, I was asked to record my vote. I voted “No,” 
not being in favor of the Committee Report favoring New 
York as the meeting place for the 1928 Convention. I tele- 
graphed C. J. Roberts, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants, today as follows: 

“Board of Control vote on Committee Report favoring 
New York for 1928 Convention City just received. Am 
opposed to large city for Convention of National Associa- 
tion Music Merchants. Am opposed to method by which 
these Conventions have been conducted. With proper method 
we can build Convention which at least thousand dealers will 
faithfully attend and really accomplish something. We have 
just finished our Western Music Trades Convention which 
many claim most successful music trades Convention ever 
held in United States. Am sending you and my fellow Di- 
rectors the plan on which this Convention was run as a 
suggestion to conduct a successful National Convention. 
As it is now run, the National Convention of Music Mer- 
chants is a frost and will eventually fail to draw merchants 
attendance. We have an opportunity to build a wonderful 
Convention and galvanize retail Dealers into doing some- 
thing for the Music Business. Please withhold judgment 
until you receive my letter.” ; 

I sent a similar telegram to C. L. Dennis, Executive Sec- 
retary, of the National Association of Music Merchants, 
New York City. ; , : : 

At the Convention of the National Association of Music 
Merchants, in June of this year, I was honored by being 
elected a Director. As a Director, I intend to do my share 
of directing. I seek no honor, but I am willing to con- 
tribute of my time and effort—to the National Association 
of Music Merchants—that it will function more efficiently, 
that its financial condition will be bettered, and that it will 
do something to help the Music Merchants of the United 
States do an increased business and a more profitable busi- 


ness. 
What Kind of Convention? 


The first problem which presents itself is the selection of 
the 1928 convention city—and wrapped up in that problem 
is the problem of the kind of a convention that the music 
merchants of the United States want. I think that you will 
agree with me that the convention in Chicago this last June 
was a frost. With only sixty-five or seventy-five merchants 
sitting in a room listening to papers read—how can such a 
handful represent the retail music merchants of the United 
States?—how can such a handful accomplish anything 
for the retail merchants of the United States? I have heard 
for years about the flat-tire conventions of the National 
Association of Music Merchants—how they are supposed 
to be financed and programmed by the manufacturers— 
how the few dealers, who attend, go for the purpose of 
living on the bounty of the manufacturers during the con- 
vention—how the manufacturers look upon the dealers as 
“their meat” to get them into their exhibit rooms, or off 
on a party with the idea of filling up the order book (only 
to have the orders cancelled when the dealers get home). 
Is this right? Is it not a fact that the manufacturers depend 
on the dealers for distribution? Without dealer distribu- 
tion, what is the use of manufacturing? Therefore, should 
not the manufacturers do everything possible to build up a 
strong dealer organization, which will tackle the selling 
problems and which will do something big in putting the 
spot-light of publicity on musical instruments, so that the 
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public will not spend all its money on automobiles, trips to 
Europe, electric refrigerators, oil heating plants, etc. 

I am sure that this far in my argument, you will answer, 
“Yes, you are right.” Then the question arises, “How can 
the condition be changed? How can we build a convention 
that will be a real gathering of dealers from all over the 
United State$ for serious purposes and which will actually 
accomplish something?” I now offer a plan for the next 
National Convention—it is the plan on which we are con- 
ducting our Western Music Trades Conventions. We have 
conducted four and each year they have been more success- 
ful than the one previous. Our plan works and after read- 
ing the plan, I am going to ask you to answer the question, 
“If this plan will work on the Western Coast, why can it 
not work for a National Convention?” 


Preliminary Considerations 


Before presenting the plan, I will make several statements 
which will serve as a foundation for the plan— 


1. The convention should not be in a large city like 
New York or Chicago where there is so much distraction 
and where the newspaper publicity given a convention is 
almost nothing. The convention should be held in a smaller 
city, centrally located, such as Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, etc., etc., where there are 
proper hotel facilities (and there are many cities, which 
have such facilities), and where there are no outside dis- 
tractions, few piano factories and where the local news- 
papers would give good publicity to the convention. Good 
publicity impresses the local community (which, of course, 
helps the local community) and through this local publicity 
Associated Press items go out to the entire United States— 
and don’t forget that we want more items about musical 
instruments in the news columns than we are now getting. 
2. The convention should be held a week previous or a 
week after the convention of the other elements of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. It should be a 
convention where all registering will actually attend and not 
be drawn away from sessions or social functions by these 
other interests. Holding it a week before or a week after 
will enable those who are interested in Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce to attend these sessions earlier or 
later. 

3. The manufacturers should be 
under certain rules— 


invited to exhibit, but 


“4” Exhibits to be closed during the business sessions 
“b” No counter attractions put on by the exhibitors to 
draw attendance away from the convention's social 
functions. 
No liquor to be served in exhibit rooms—of course, 
O K in private sleeping rooms. 


A Dealers’ Convention 


The National Convention should be designed primarily for 
the dealers. It is their convention—and they should not be 
interferred with by the manufacturers or any other influ- 
ences. The manufacturers are welcome to attend—but 
under certain rules. The manufacturers themselves should 
attend the business sessions and listen to what the dealers 
are talking about. When the business sessions are over 
then the dealers should be urged to visit the exhibits. It is 
a 50-50 proposition in which both the dealers ard manufac- 
turers would profit far more than under the present con- 
vention system. 

When you want to sell a piece of merchandise 
three things— 


ye yu dc ) 


1. Put out your product or proposition in an attractive 
manner. 

2. Advertise. 

3. Fulfill all advertising statements by delivering the kind 
of merchandise that the customer wants, and thinks he is 
buying. 

This can be applied to our National Convention. 

1. First, prepare a program which is really a program- 
have it include subjects relating to every line of merchandise 
which a music merchant carries—pianos, talking machines, 
records, band and orchestra instruments, radio, sheet music. 
Speakers should be chosen who know their subjects—and 
what a wealth of speakers the East and Middle West offer! 

2. During the convention of three days, use only the 
mornings for business sessions. Use the afternoon (except 
on Tuesday) for round-table departmental discussion—such 
as sheet music, band and orchestra instruments, etc.; and 
for such things as demonstrations of group piano instruc- 
tions, etc. 

3. On each of the three days, hold an inspirational lunch- 
eon, which everybody attends, both dealers and manufac- 
turers, salesmen in the local stores and the ladies. At these 
inspirational luncheons, invite big national figures to discuss 
general subjects of interest to any merchant. Of course, a 
snappy program of music should be provided—no high-brow 
music, but the kind of music that puts the pep in a jaded 
crowd. 

4. Absolutely prohibit the reading of speeches. Insist 
that all speeches be extemporaneous. There is nothing 
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The Appeal of Style and Beauty 
Now Added to the Fast Selling 
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Settergren Grand Pianos 


LOUIS XVI 
Length four feet ten 
Authentic Period Designs and one half inches 


Width four feet nine 


at Prices the Public is and one half inches. 
Willing to Pay 


HE of leading piano dealers 

with Settergren Grands during the last 

four years has made the Settergren one 
of the most sought after selling agencies in 
the piano trade. With the addition of five 
authentic period designs, Settergren now 
offers even greater values than in the past 
namely, quality pianos that appeal to the eye 
as well as the ear and which can be sold at 
prices the public is willing to pay. 
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Settergren Values Create 


Quick Turnover 


When you give the music loving public what WILLIAM AND 
it wants the problem of larger and more MARY 
profitable piano sales is solved. Settergren Length four feet ten 
Grands are enjoying unprecedented popu- and one half inches 
larity among aggressive piano dealers be- Width four feet nine 
cause they have all of the factors which make | and one half inches. 
for rapid turnover. They present a combina- 
tion of quality, tonal excellence, beauty and 
price that is a revelation of piano value. A 
list of the piano houses handling Settergren 
Grands would include a majority of the out- 
standing successful piano merchants in forty- 
two states. 





Settergren Grands 


“Stay Sold” 


In selling Settergrens there is no aftermath of 
expensive adjustments. Once the Settergren 
is in the home of your customer it gives genu- 
ine satisfaction. It never has to be resold. QUEEN ANNE 
Without solicitation we have received many Length four feet ten 
letters from prominent musicians and teach- and one half inches 
ers expressing their enthusiasm for the Wilndith: Goa See: sida 
Settergren. A new catalogue illustrating the and one half inches. 
complete Settergren line is now ready. If 
you have not received a copy send for one 
today 





B.K.SETTERGREN 
COMPANY 


“Baby Grand Pianos Exclusively” 





GENERAL OFFICES AND Factory 


BLUFFTON INDIANA 
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deadly as a read speech. Read speeches can always be read 
later on in a trade paper. 

5. Speakers should prepare in advance manuscripts of 
what they are going to talk about—even though they may 
deviate from the manuscript when speaking. Twelve copies 
of these speeches and twelve photographs of the speaker 
should be provided the chairman of the program committee 
a week previous to the convention. As the speakers present 
their subjects each day during the convention, the speeches 
and photographs can be released to the trade and local press. 

6. ‘Two social functions should be held at the entire con- 
vention. On the first night, perhaps a beach party, steamer 
ride, smoker, theater party—anything to get the crowd to- 
gether and keep them together. If possible, a dance should 
be included. The local dealers could invite local women to 
attend—wives of local dealers and saleswomen. The second 
night should be left open for manufacturers to give dinner 
parties or for groups to get together at dinner, or for 
dealers to visit exhibits. On the third and last night, the 
convention banquet and ball should be held. 

7. The convention proper should begin on a Tuesday. 
Registration headquarters, however, should open on Monday 
morning. Many dealers will arrive purposely on Monday 
to register. This would also give exhibitors a chance to 
receive callers Monday night. The Tuesday morning session 
should be very short owing to many arriving Tuesday morn- 
ing and registering Tuesday morning. The main session 
Tuesday could be held on Tuesday afternoon. The session 
on Wednesday and Thursday should be held in the morning. 

8. On Friday should be held a bang-up golf tournament 
in which both dealers and manufacturers would play. In 
the evening, a stag dinner could be held with a lot of good 
fun and fellowship. 

9, A special committee should take care of entertaining 
the visiting ladies during the convention. Entertain them 
by sight-seeing trips around the community. These trips, 
however, should only be in the afternoon; as usually women 
attending a convention do not like to give up a whole day 
to sight-seeing. 

10. Financing the convention. 
the convention pay his portion of the expenses. Make the 
convention stand on its own feet—pay its own way. For 
instance, charge a registration fee of $5.00. Make a profit 
of 50 cents on each of the three luncheons and $1.50 each 
on the banquet and the first night party. With 700 dealers 
attending the convention, this method would create a fund 
of at least $7,000, which would amply take care of all 
printing, postage, mailing, clerical hire during the conven- 
tion, and incidentals required during the convention. 

11. Publicity: A piece of literature describing the con- 
vention should be sent out every ten days for at least three 
months previous to the convention, to every music dealer 
in the United States. The manufacturers should be encour- 
aged to send out at least one circular letter or piece of 
literature. The Hotel in which the convention is to be held 
should send out a letter. The trade press should make 
announcements in every issue for three months previous to 
the convention. With this amount of publicity, a desire to 
attend the convention would be created in the minds of 
every dealer. Out of seven thousand dealers, certainly 10 
per cent. would attend. 


Let everybody attending 


A Successful Example 


I enclose in this letter, the nine pieces of publicity 
literature which we sent out for our Western Music 
Trades Convention. I enclose all the printed matter of 
the Convention. The Convention was a tremendous suc- 
cess. Over 300 bought fifteen dollar registration books; 
700 attended the Victor Talking Machine Company Din- 
ner; 630 attending the Atwater Kent Dinner; 476 at- 
tended the Convention Banquet; each of the three 
Inspirational Luncheons averaged 355; at the business 
sessions themselves, there were never less than 
Dealers in the room—at one time, there were over 300. 
The literature speaks for itself—there is no need of my 
describing it in detail. I only ask that you read it care- 
fully. 


Our Western Music Trades Conventions have become 
tremendous successes because they are primarily dealers’ 
conventions—and in inviting the manufacturers to exhibit, 
the exhibitors do not attempt to interfere in our program— 
dealers and manufacturers alike work and play together for 
four days. The interests are not divided—when we are in 
session, everybody is in session; when we are having lunch- 
eons, banquets and dances, everybody is there at those func- 
tions. At the end of four days, we get to know each other 
extremely well. The dealers and manufacturers get a lot 
out of each other. They become good friends and much 
business results. 

I hope you will pardon the personal element in giving the 
Western Music Trades Convention as a basis on which to 
build a National Convention. We know that our Western 
Music Trades Conventions work admirably, pay their own 
way, and that each year, the convention grows larger and 
larger. With a plan similar to this for a National Conven- 
tion I can visualize a thousand dealers sitting in a theater 
or convention hall or hotel ballroom listening to experts 
speak (not listening to papers read), getting up and asking 
questions and discussing their problems, and being so imbued 
with the importance of the convention and of their business 
that constructive measures to increase the public’s interest 
in musical instruments, can very easily be put over. This 
kind of a convention will sell the idea of the piano stamp 
to the dealers more easily—and you know and I know how 
essential it is for this stamp to go over big—in order to 
raise money to carry on the activities we hope to carry on. 

I have written this letter to the president of the National 
Association of Music Merchants, Mr. Roberts, and also 
to all the directors of the association, asking that they read 
the same carefully and give it their thoughtful consideration. 
I ask that the selection of the 1928 convention city be post- 
poned until our meeting in Cleveland in September, when 
we can approach the subject in a sane and business-like 
manner. If we go on as we have in the past, the National 
Convention of Music Merchants will dwindle to nothing. 
If the manufacturers persist in making us hold the kind of 
a convention which we now hold, they will not only murder 
the National Association of Music Merchants, but they 
themselves will commit suicide. 
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I expect to be at the board of directors’ meeting at Cleve- 
land, September 10th and 11th. I hope you will also be 
there. With all of us doing our part 1 am sure we can 
make the National Association of Music Merchants worth 
while. 

Thanking yot for your kind consideration, 

Very truly yours, 
SHIRLEY WALKER. 


I remain 


An Open Statement 

After a reading of this let the one interested, or every 
member of an association read the article prepared by one 
of the staff of the MusicaL Courter Extra that takes up 
the results of the meetings held this year by different asso- 
ciations, which go to prove all that Mr. Walker has said in 
his letter. It is a pity that so little has come from these 
meetings, for the music trade has little spare cash to waste 
in this direction. 

The Western associations meet for a direct purpose, that 
of arriving at something that is direct and for the good of 
piano selling as also to other musical merchandising. Mr. 
Walker has told the plain truth about his own section of the 
country, he has told the truth as to the National conven- 
tions, and it is proper that what he advances should receive 
the support of all who are in the game for profit and not 
To this the efforts of this paper have been devoted for 
first open declaration that its 


fun. 
long, and this is about the 
policies have been right. 
The Chamber of Commerce is not in the right path. 
wasted. The dealers are feeling the 
the increase in overhead, for the dealers 
Walker has not touched 
upon this phase of the but The 
pressed this in what he had to say at the Seattle convention, 
first 


There 
is too much money 
yoke of expense, 
pay the bills in the long run. Mr. 
situation, Rambler ex- 
and it was received with loud applause. It was the 
open deciaration, and Mr. Walker has the courage to openly 
tell the Merchants facts as they appear to 
not allowed to know what the inner circle 
National 
does this in a straightforward way and answers the ques- 
tions that are handed to The Rambler day after day as to 
the ends and aims of the National body and why it does not 


Association the 
those who are 


does that seems to dominate the Association. He 


function as does the Pacific Coast body. 


An Expensive Bit of Machinery 

The Chamber of 

Rambler, in a bad true that is 
bandied about the bills. 
Why allow this expensive piece of machinery that has cost 
this is not a known to The 
without striving for a betterment? The body as 


Commerce is, in the opinion of The 


and sad plight if all be 


among the piano men who pay 


millions guess but a fact 
Rambler 
organized is too large. 
tion was recently printed in this paper. 
of units that do not work cohesively. 


The whole scheme of the organiza- 
It is a multiplication 
that 
bills that 


There is not 
open consideration for the members who pay the 
should make known what is going on. 

A gentleman well known in the piano industry said that 
which he 
He said he 
wanted to know why he was again asked to be a member of 
that committee, in the face of the fact that there had not 
been one meeting of that committee, and an important one 
at that, during the year he had already been a member, and 
he did not think there would be a meeting in another year. 

This is but an illustration—it would take a lot of space 
to show the weaknesses of the organization if all that is 
told The Rambler be true. Let there be an awakening. Let 
the men who are employed to carry on this expensive or- 


he had been re-elected to a certain committee of 
had been a member for the preceding year. 


ganization get to work and prevent this departure of the 
dealers from the Chamber of Commerce and go into their 
own ways of working. Let the last sentences in the Walker 
letter be accepted as a serious condition, that of the emas- 
culation of the National Merchants 
parent and this, 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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from the 
National 


Association 


body, following suicide for the 


The Remarkable Growth in Popularity 
and Use of Harmonicas, or Mouth 
Organs—An_ Interesting Develop- 
ment in Germany. 


statement 


The 
United 
States made and sold last year thirty millions of the little 
music instruments. 
is a fact. To this it can be said there have been millions 
of the little instruments sold to be added to the great figure, 
for aside from what is sold by manufacturers in the United 
States there is a large export trade in mouth organs, as 
they are called in Europe. 


The has been made several 


Rambler that one harmonica manufacturer in the 


times by 


Several have questioned this, and yet it 


The extent to which these instru- 
ments have grown in appreciation as music instruments is 
shown in the from the New York Herald- 
Tribune: 


following 


Mouth organ orchestras conducted by accredited teachers 
of music are the latest addition to the curricula of Berlin 
schools. 

The Prussian Ministry of Education recently issued in- 
structions to school principals to encourage not only singing 
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but also instrumental “instruction. Accordingly in 
public schools orchestras were formed, varying from 
bands to juvenile symphony A ng gm 

In the poorer industrial sections of rlin and other cities 
the only instruments which the working classes could afford 
were the mouth organs. One of the city teachers of music 
with a social outlook decided to found a mouth organ 
orchestra. He was at first laughed at by his colleagues, but, 
undismayed, he set to work, teaching mouth organ playing 
by means of blackboard charts of his own invention 

The results were so striking and he was able to get such 
beautiful music out of his first mouth organ orchestra of 
about fifty pieces that other teachers followed suit. A num- 
ber of schools now have mouth organ orchestras. 


many 
jazz 


A Growing Demand 
growing this kind of 
There are many small organizations that give 
and it 


There is a demand for music in 
this country. 
beautiful music under good directorship, 
when 
This will create a 


Will the 
them ? 


does seem 


that it is but a question of time this country will 


Harmonica Orchestras. great 
little instruments. piano men 
this business to get When one 


talks with piano men about the profits 


boast its 
demand for the 
allow away from 
goes over the field, 
to be made in harmonicas, there is a disdainful look in the 
faces of those piano men who want to count their sales 
in hundreds of dollars instead of cents. Yet there is good 
little 


mark-up as to prices as 


money to be made in selling these instruments, for 


there is about the same that enjoyed 
This may be a mistake, but let piano dealers look 


It costs nothing to try to pick up the little sales 


in pianos. 
into it. 
sales, and it all helps to lessen the 


along with the big 


overhead. 


mere 
The New Republic Takes Up the Short- 
comings of Radio Broadcasting as 
Contrasted with the Fantastic Vis- 
ions Predicted for Its Future—A 
Valuable Article for the Radio 
Salesman. 
While 


say nothing 


it would seem to be the duty of The Rambler to 


that criticizing 


well to 


might have the appearance of 


the radio and its broadcasting, yet always it is 
give both sides of any problem that may present as to the 
many predictions that have been made as to what the radio 


could and would do. The receiving sets of the radio can 
only allow the listening in on what is given through them. 
There are few faults to be found in some of the many things 
it has been claimed the 
way. 

In the infancy of the instrument it was thought that many 
It was predicted 


that 


radio could or would do in a general 


public services would be done away with. 
to the 
would be set aside as worthless, and other things too numer- 


that concerts would be lost singers, newspapers 
ous to mention were predicted as to the future usefulness of 
But it all has not turned out so 


far as predicted as to all the marvelous things that would 


the wonderful discovery. 


Let us hear something about this from the 
printed pages of a journal of distinction. With the permis- 
sion of The New Republic, there is reprinted the 


come to pass. 


following 
that will be of interest to all men who make and sell radios. 
his article appeared in the October 26 issue of that publica 
tion: 

Can Radio Be Rescued? 

A few years ago, great promises were being made as to 
the social usefulness of radio broadcasting. We were told 
that it would supplement, perhaps even supplant the news- 
paper; that our school system would be _ revolutionized 
through its use; that new “universities of the air” would 
give a fresh meaning to adult education. None of these 
expectations has been fulfilled. Journalism has neither been 
supplanted nor, in any strict supplemented. Instead 
of curtailing the sales of newspapers, the radio has increased 
them. Only a few spectacular events, such as Lindbergh’s 
homecoming, or a championship fight, have been found suit- 
able for aerial reporting, and the millions who listen to 
stories of these happenings through the loud-speaker seem 
doubly eager to have the auditory impression confirmed by 
cold type. Market quotations are read daily at stated hours, 
and are said to be useful to farmers, and while transatlantic 
flights are in progress, the radio renders a Service by its 
half-hourly reports that “there is no news”; conceivably, 
it might speed up the dissemination of bulletins in another 
case like that in 1923 when President Harding lay dying in 
San Francisco. But its weaknesses as a news agency are 
now apparent. One cannot select the items of special in- 
terest to himself, as he can with the newspaper; one must 
take it all, in the order the broadcaster selects, and at the 
time he selects. Nothing can be “clipped and filed for 
future reference”; if you do not catch its significance at the 
moment it is uttered, it is lost. The reportorial aspect of 
radio also suffers because it has to be impromptu. Mr. 
Graham MacNamee and his confr work valiantly and 
with great skill, when they report a football game or a 
Lindbergh reception; but their best work is inferior to the 
story written by any good reporter; the best part of the 
radio description is not what is said into the microphone but 
the realistic noises which also get in—the roar of the crowd, 
the clang of the bell and the referee’s whistle. Unless radio 
is altered radically by inventions not now on the horizon, 
journalism seems to have nothing to fear from its competi- 
tion. 

As an educational device, it is also a disappointment. 
Some Colleges are still giving courses over the air, and 
report a large sale of printed syllabi to accompany them; 


sense, 
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OWhy attempt- a 
to “paint the lily? 


When a retail business has been operated successfully for twenty-seven years, the judgment 
of the men in it as to merchandise and their opinions as to the value of co-operative advertis- P 
ing and merchandising plans are worthy of careful consideration. 

Smith K.Gerhardt’s letter below answers the question “Why should I feature Cable-made 
Pianos in my store?’’ so completely and convincingly that Nothing More Need Be Said to 
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any thinking Piano Merchant. 


Selling Plans 
that areasval- 
uable as they 
are practical. 


Advertising As- 
sistance that de- 
velops profit- 
able business. 


Unsurpassed High 
Quality and Fair 
Dealing that estab- 
lishes full confi- 
dence. r 


Concentration on The 
Cable Line that proves 
profitable, practical, 
satisfactory. 


National Prestige that 
matches Local Reputa- 
tion to the benefit of 


both. 


a your present sales promotional work fails to mi! - 


measure up to this Standard of Satisfactory Service, 


my ~ F 
you owe it to yourself toinvite a Cable Representative ss 
to call and discuss with you every detail incident to Sec ie a 


the perfecting of a Co-operative Association having Dichersef Grand, Uputdies, lance Plover and hesebiacten Phnae 
: ee ker : 3 od 
as its sole objective, the further development of your including Conover, Cable, Kingsbury, Wellington and Euphona 


business in a mutually profitable way. CHICAGO 
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but there is no way of checking up to see whether any sub- 
stantial addition has been made to the knowledge of the 
“students.” Americans are notorious for taking first steps 
toward enlightenment; they are always buying five-foot 
shelves, and stories of philosophy, and Elbert Hubbard 
scrap- books, in the expectation that they will thus acquire 
culcherr in five minutes a day; but it is well known that the 
percentage of achievement as a result of these efforts is 
negligible. There is no reason to believe it is otherwise 
with the radio. To the restlessness of the race, which makes 
it difficult for most of us to sit and be lectured except for 
very brief periods, there is added the special restlessness of 
the radio listener: there is something about the artificiality 
of music and speech from unseen sources which urges the 
hearer to “tune ’im out and get something else.” No pangs 
of conscience accompany this act, such as would be felt if 
one similarly got up and walked out of church. The radio 
authorities realize that this is so, and try to keep all ge 
serious talks down to a brevity which is really absurd, 
relation to some of the subjects: fifteen minutes on the air 
is regarded as equal to two hours in the class room. It may 
be true that “no souls are saved after the first fifteen min- 
utes”; it is also true that the truth about the Einstein theory, 
or population problems, or the Cro-Magnon, is hardly to be 
lured into a net which is spread for so brief a span of time. 
Education by radio, except in the one field of “music appre- 
ciation,” is as yet of negligible importance, and seems likely 
to remain so. 


The Radio as Lecturer 

This appears to be the case even as regards popular lec- 
tures for adults. A year or two ago, there seemed some 
reason to believe that the business of going about the coun- 
try addressing women’s clubs, which has long been such a 
gold mine for visiting English novelists, might be impaired 
through the competition of the radio; but the prophecy has 
proved false. Lecture bureaus report that never was there 
a bigger season than the present. A glutton for punishment, 
the patient public seems unlimited in its capacity to sit and 
listen, if it can only see as well as hear its mentor. And 
the more it sees and hears, the more it wants. The same 
thing is true of the more serious and genuine phases of 
adult education. It is authoritatively reported that they go 
on at a constantly accelerated pace, which the radio does not 
help and is powerless to hinder. 


An Advertising Device 

main, broadcasting in America is an advertising 
device. Other countries—Great Britain, for example—keep 
it under government control, and an official bureau is 
charged with the responsibility for giving the people just 
as good material and as much of it as they will tolerate; 
but in the United States, there are only two possible sources 
of revenue, the sale of receiving sets and the sale of other 
goods which can be popularized by having them described, 
or perhaps merely mentioned, over the air. Some stations 
are making a profit on their operations through the fees 
received from advertisers; and nearly all of them seek at 
least to diminish their deficit by this means. The formula 
is like that of the big-circulation magazines—a streak of 
reading matter, and then a streak, three times wider, of 
advertising. This takes the form of concerts broadcast 
“through the courtesy of’ some manufacturer of soap or 
pickles or batteries; or the persistent announcer comes on 
the air between the movements of the symphony to urge upon 
you the merits of Glantz’s bakery or the Helen’s Beauty 
Parlor Special Facial. How much of this sort of street- 
begging-in-the-home the listeners will stand for, is still a 
question which awaits an answer. 

An important movement in recent months corresponds to 
the development in journalism of chain ownership of news- 
papers. Radio stations throughout the country are now 
being leased or purchased, or their time bought, and linked 
up into systems with their material broadcast from a cen- 
tral source. The cost is paid by the owner of the system, 
and charged to advertising. One such chain of many sta- 
tions is owned by a phonograph company, and others by a 
vaudeville theater organizaticn and a motion picture pro- 
ducer. The “circulation” reached by these chains, daily or 
nightly, presumably mounts into many millions. It is not 
unlikely that this process will go on until the little local sta- 
tion, with its home-talent programs and its advertising of 
home-town department-store bargains, will have been forced 
out of business. Naturally, the programs offered by the 
great national chains are very much better. They can afford 
to employ world-famous musicians to sing or play to the 
microphone, while the local studio is still dependent, for 
the most part, on the ambitious amateur. If both programs 
are on the air simultaneously, the listeners will probably 
take the well known stars. Ergo, advertising through the 
local station will no longer be profitable; ergo, the source 
of revenue will dwindle. 


Maintaining Interest 


3ut the chain itself is confronted by the same deadly 
problem, in the long run. Can it keep people listening, not 
occasionally, but regularly? For if it cannot the economic 
organization of broadcasting will break down. Every new 
owner of a receiving set listens faithfully for a time, to no 
matter what trash, enthralled by the mechanical marvel; but 
in far too many homes there is today a silent set, resusci- 
tated only when something comes along like a Dempsey- 
Tunney fight. As evidence of this, there is the great de- 
mand for new batteries and other equipment during the last 
few days before such an event. The broadcaster has tried 
to meet his difficulty with music and music alone. He has 
discovered that the public is not exclusiv * or even chiefly, 
jazz-crazy, but welcomes a great deal of good music and 
even a small amount of very good music. But it is a ques- 
tion whether there is not a surfeit point in this direction, 
which may be reached long before the broadcaster is ready 
to have the listener turn off his set. Even the most hard- 
ened concert-goer hardly wants to attend a recital every 
evening, to say nothing of three or four; music critics for 
the press groan under the burden of hearing perhaps half 
as much as the radio listener is asked to absorb. 
_ The New Republic has often commented on the timidity 
of broadcasting in the realm of intellectual and social ideas. 
That timidity not only continues, but is apparently growing 
worse as the audiences get larger. With very few excep- 
tions, station managers are deathly afraid of putting on the 


In the 
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air novel views of any sort, and most of all, those which 
run counter to the prevailing opinion. The stations are 
owned for the most part, of course, by big corporations, 
and, particularly, by public utility organizations. Their 
timidity is due to several factors: to the conservatism of the 
capitalists behind them, to the bullying censorship main- 
tained by professional patriots, who identify as treason any- 
thing upsetting to their narrow and unstable mentalities; 
to the fact that station managers are usually drawn from the 
ranks of musicians, totally unused to the world of ideas and 
the editorial technique which presents ideas to the public. 
To these managers a speech is a speech, and one is as good 
as another. While they pay high fees to musicians, there is 
hardly a station in the country which is willing to pay a 
professional lecturer for appearing at its microphone. The 
result is that the air is more or less monopolized by after- 
dinner speeches from broadcast banquets (which sound even 
worse over the air than to those present in person) and vol- 
unteer orators with an axe to grind—health experts, minis- 
ters, and mild and orthodox cranks. From the point of view 
of maintaining the listener’s interest, it is undoubtedly true 
that the words now spoken over the air are, on the whole, a 
liability and not an asset. A 

A few stations are trying to solve this problem in a new 
and interesting way. As a newspaper whose circulation is 
declining goes in for startling editorial stunts, these broad- 
casters are seeking to wake their listeners up with a jolt. 
While others fly from “controversial” subjects as from 
leprosy, they grasp the nettle boldly and put on the air the 
baldest treatment of the boldest themes. This is often done 
in the form of a debate between men of opposing views; 
or it may be preceded by the simple statement that the sta- 
tion does not assume responsibility for the opinions which 
are about to be heard. The results attained by this method, 
as checked by response from listeners, are, in some cases at 
least, highly satisfactory. It will be interesting to see 
whether, as the situation grows more serious throughout the 
whole radio field, this clue will be followed widely; and 
whether necessity will be the mother of liberalism. 


Good Sales Talk 

The Rambler is not inclined to enter into this argument, 
but there is much in the article that causes one to pause and 
go back to the early days of the instrument that seemingly 
set aside all things that never even had been considered pos- 
sible, for nothing of the kind had been dreamed of until the 
geniuses of the carrying messages through the air made the 
radio possible. 

It is the function of the 
carry on the work of selling radios, not to take up the almost 
or the constant 


MusicaAL CourreR Extra to 
limitless possibilities of the broadcasters, 
brought the 
This 


be able 


and immediate inventions that have serving of 
the programmes to the ears of millions. article is 
worth while. Read Salesmen want to to talk 
intelligently about the radio, and there are many radio nuts 
ready for arguments 
The day of the people 


or fans who will want to argue, so be 
that may help to close or lose a sale. 
walking into warerooms and selling themselves radios is 
past—they want to know about the best makes, and this the 
salesmen should be able to know about even though they are 
not trying to sell the Name Value radios, for there are as 
many different grades of radios as there are different grades 
of pianos. 
nme 


A Lesson in Business Psychology—Drop 


Word “Slump,” Says Business Man 
—It Merely Serves to Depress and 
Worry. 
Piano men who are inclined to talk about 
not be sold, are blaming this, 
for lack of will be 


Associated 


“slumps,” hard 
times and why pianos can 
that and the other thing 
interested in reading the following 
gram sent out from Philadelphia a few days ago: 


business, 
Press tele- 


Elimination of the word “slump” from the English 
language as a partial solution of America’s business prob- 
lem was recommended tonight by Harry H. Culver, founder 
of Culver City, California. 

In addressing the first Forum of the Philadelphia Real 
Estate Board, Mr. Culver said business men fall under 
the spell of the word when they hear it used by others, and 
through a natural course of mental suggestion it becomes 
a dangerous and harmful belief. Mr. Culver is vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

“The trouble with business men of the country today,” he 
said, “is that they need a large dose of optimism. On all 
sides you hear them talking about hard times and the slump 
into which business has fallen. 

“The word slump is used altogether too much for the 
good of the country. It would be better all around if some 
one crossed it out of the language, because after repeated 
use it becomes fixed in the average mind, and through the 
power of suggestion raises a barrier that is hard to beat 
down.” 

Wasted Time in Worrying 

The readers of the MusicaL Courter Extra will read 
something very familiar in these words of Mr. Culver and 
it might be said what Mr. Culver suggests is worth while 
considering. It the conclusion that others 
besides piano men have an inclination to argue and discuss 
the damages that are being done by an invisible “slump” 
and if applied to themselves, would mean that generally these 
“slumps” are mental and due to lack of energy on the part 
of those who spend more of their time hunting excuses, than 
they do in getting business. 


also leads to 
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Piano Personalities in the Form of Two 
Former Piano Trade Editors Come 
to the Fore in Other Fields. 


In the halcyon days of trade journalism of twenty or 
Harry Edward Freund played quite an 
He was connected with piano trade jour- 


more years ago, 
important part. 

nalism for many years but finally went into other enter- 
He is the only piano trade newspaper man that The 
who retired from the piano field, with 
C. B. Harger, who is today 
alive and living in Pasadena, Cal. The other trade 
paper editors in the piano business who seem to have re- 
with the these 


prises. 
Rambler can recall 
the exception of our old friend, 
only 
tired are those who have died, exception of 
two. 

Mr. Freund has been engaged for several years, if The 
Rambler is correct, in the jewelry trade association, and 
while not familiar with the jewelry business, The Rambler 
has heard from many sides that Mr. Freund has done good 
and clever work for this phase of commerce. 

Mr. Harger, who is the wittiest man that we have ever 
had in trade journalism, was met in Chicago last year by 
The Rambler and was asked if he was in Chicago with the 
Mr. Harger 
that he was 
as- 


idea of starting another piano trade paper. 
with the usual twinkle 
thing, 


in his eye, 
not going to do any that 
sociated solely with millonaires; meaning thereby, 
Pasadena with and among 
unusual in 


announced, 
such now he was 
probably, 
that he livéd in millionaires of 
that beautiful California city, 
thing that appertains to its being and its going. 

The Rambler replied to Mr. Harger that the 
asked him if he was going to start a piano trade paper was 
fact that he was listed among the millionaires of the 
and that only a millionaire could at this time 


twinkling 


which is every- 


reason he 


the 
Pacific Coast, 
afford to run 
Harger responded without words. 

Turning again to Harry Edward Freund we clip the fol- 
lowing from the Chicago Daily News of October 18th. Mr. 
Freund pays his tribute to the American woman, and while 
directly to 


one. Again that eye of C. B 


this may not be applicable pianos, it certainly 
it the flavor of the piano that Mr. 
Freund wrote in days gone by. The piano men will absorb 
the Mr. that 
again he was writing to them and sending out a message 
that the women of this country the creators of piano 
prospects. Mr. Freund's tribute to the 
is as follows: 


carries with screeds 


unspoken idea probably in Freund's mind, 


are 


American woman 


The American Woman 


In The Chicago Daily News of Oct. 12 there is a report 
of an interesting interview by Meyer Levin with Louis 
Bromfield, the Pulitzer prize novelist, in which the state- 
ment is made by Mr. Bromfield that “the American woman 
is high-hat. She has been placed upon a pedestal which she 
does not deserve.” 

The American woman is fully entitled to her position on 
the pedestal, for she combines in herself the finest qualities 
of mind, heart and character, intellect and intelligence, with 
beauty of face and grace of form. In this age of ma- 
terialism the American woman’s far-re: aching influence is 
for the real, beautiful and lasting things of life in her ex- 
pression of the spirituality that ennobles and _ purifies 
mankind. 

Mr. Bromfield says: “If the American woman bears 
one child she thinks she has performed a miracle and be- 
haves as if the thing had never happened in the world 
before.” 

God bless her! The more idealism and rapturous adora- 
tion that awaits the new arrival the larger looms the hope 
for the future of the nation, for the home and the family 
are the solid foundations of the nation. 

In many important and vital phases the American 
woman is leading the way to a fuller and nobler life. The 
American husband is proud that his wife is IT—his de- 
voted and affectionate helpmate, cherished companion and 
faithful comrade, the beloved mother of his children. She 
is bringing out in him the best and most unselfish traits 
in his character, with no sacrifice too hard on his part for 
the happiness of his loved ones—of such is the American 
man. 

A famous personage said many years that he had 
had three masters, his mother, his wife and his daughter, 
and that if he had listened to and followed their counsel 
he would have been a bigger and finer man. 

In the home, in education, philanthropy, in national, state 
and civic government in social, art, sport, indus trial, fin- 
ancial and commercial circles, the American woman's splen- 
did spirit and inspiring purpose are more and more being 
recognized, paying the path to America’s leadership in 
true civilization, culture, humanity and fellowship with 
all the world. 

Chicago 


ago 


Harry Epwarp Freunp 


A Suggestion 
before us as to the Mr. 
would it not be a good 


With all this wherein 
Harger and Mr. Freund took part, 


plan for the piano trade newspapers that seem to be flounder- 


past 


piano business and 
field of 
younger 


ing around in their efforts to save the 


themselves, to get these men into the trade jour- 
generation 
that they 


early 


nalism again and have them refresh the 
with their writings applied to present conditions, 
firmly believed and admit did much good in the 
of music in this country? 

If it were possible to engage the critical witticism of C. 


days 


B. Harger, it certainly would refresh the seemingly tiring 
minds of those who believe that associations can do more 
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Name Value Protects 
Quality and Price 
Values 


S)HE coming edition of Piano Quality in its 
new form will give to the piano dealers 
and their salesmen and also prospective 
customers information that fits in with 

the new order of things in the production and sell- 
ing of pianos. 

Name Value will be the fundamental of what 
will be presented in the coming issues. 

Piano Quality will hereafter, starting with Janu- 
ary, be issued quarterly. This will enable the pre- 
sentation of piano names and protect the Name 
Value pianos and also enable the arriving at a 
knowledge of the different makes of pianos that 
give to the world the makers of them. 

It is proposed that the coming compilations will 
mark the genuine Name Value, and Piano Quality 
will guarantee the Name Value instruments. 

This will be followed out as to the makes of 
Radios, Phonographs and the makers of musical 
instruments. 

The piano men will well understand this protec- 
tion of Name Value. It matters not the claim, the 
Name Value will protect the quality price. 

It is believed that through this medium, the giv- 
ing knowledge as to the real manufacturers of music 
instruments, the innocent prospective purchaser can 
be protected. Also will it lead to the making of 
better sales, following, of course, the creating of 
higher values for instalment paper in all music in- 
strument sales and the preventing of many of the 
evils that the present day conditions bring about, 
and which are but continuations of evils of the past. 

There are many subtle evils that have been intro- 
duged and this through the demands of the dealers 


upon the manufacturers. 


Manufacturers conceded these demands and 
Name Value has suffered. The dealers themselves 
know that the sale of Name Value pianos creates 
Name Value Paper. 

With this end in view, the new issue of Piano 
Quality will be upon the same plan as has been 
carried on since its inception a quarter of a century 
ago, this based on present-day conditions in piano 
production. There will be every effort made to 
protect Name Value—and the names of pianos and 
their makers will be given in a concise and authori- 
tative way, that will protect all reliable makes. 

In order to carry out the plan of the book, a 
Service Department will be conducted in the ‘‘Musi- 
cal Courier Extra,’ in which all letters asking for 
information as to pianos will be carefully answered 
and the truth told, if there are any misleading state- 
ments as to the presenting the Name Value pianos. 

This Service Bureau will give all information that 
is possible to be obtained in a truthful manner and 
thus enable the dealers who offer Name Value 
pianos as against the pianos of unknown origin, to 
indicate the difference as between the Name Value 
piano and that of a piano of unknown origin. 

Piano Quality may be termed a ‘'side line” to the 
“Musical Courier Extra.’’ They will be separate 
The dealers can subscribe for the 


‘Musical Courier Extra’ for $1.00 per year, and 


publications. 


have the privilege of subscribing $2.00 for the quar- 
terly issues of Piano Quality, thus obtaining not 
only the information contained in Piano Quality, 
but the continued Service Department of the ‘‘Musi- 
cal Courier Extra.” 

Piano Quality, which will include Radios, Phono- 
graphs, Music Instruments, etc., is published by 


WILLIAM GEPPERT, Inc., 
Steinway Building, 113 W. Fifty-seventh St., 
New York City 
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Losses Entailed by High 
Allowances on 
Trade-ins 








=S)OR many years the ‘Musical Courier 





Extra’ has maintained that the one-price 





system of selling protects the piano, the 
maker, the dealer and the customer. 
When this was first proposed by the “Musical 
Courier Extra,” a third of a century ago, it was 
laughed at and dealers protested that it was im- 
possible to sell pianos in that manner. 

Today the one-price system, so-called, prevails to 
all outward appearances. The trade-in evil, how- 
ever, presents a by-way for the dealer to cut prices 
and thus violate the real fundamental principle of 
the one-price system of selling. 

Many dealers are today losing money through 
high allowances for trade-ins. In competition, deal- 
ers will work harder to buy a trade-in, will allow 
more for the trade-in than a new piano would cost, 
in order to “‘beat out a competitor,’’ or to increase 
the volume of his sales. 

It is estimated by one of the highest authorities 
in the piano business that a loss of 25 per cent. exists 
in the over-allowance on trade-ins. 

This over-allowance in trade-ins is now appear- 
ing in radio selling, in phonograph selling and even 
It is but slightly 
apparent at present as regards these instruments, but 


into the small music instruments. 


it will grow as the business grows, and will become 
inore apparent as the dealers take on these lines in 
combination with pianos and the changing from the 
exclusive piano store to the music store. 

The new issue of Piano Quality will present this 
evil in a way that it can be shown to prospective 
customers in all lines of a well conducted music 


store, so that a reason can be given, a plausible ex- 


planation made, as to the low value of the second- 
hand music instruments, and especially of the 
piano. 

Today there are piano dealers who are walking 
along the ragged edge of non-profit-making through 
this cutting of prices in over-allowances for second- 
hand instruments. A dealer will allow more for a 
second hand phonograph or radio than the instru- 
ment originally cost. 
~ It seems there is no way to prevent this, but an 
aid certainly will be given to bring about an equali- 
zation of the trade-in proposition that will enable 
the dealers to expose offerings that are above the 
real value of the second-hand instruments and en- 
courage him to allow a sale to go to a competitor if 
there is a loss created by over valuation of the 
trade-in. 

Let the ‘‘other fellow’ take the losing sales 
through this evil of over-allowances and conserve 
energies toward the making of sales that create a 
profit. One well-known dealer in this country 
showed a loss on a large business, of $20,000 last 
year, and this was proven to the dealer that the 
great loss was caused through over-allowances and 
that he would have made money had he refused 
every sale in which the over-allowance was made. 

Piano Quality will take this matter up fearlessly 
and expose these conditions in the various quarterly 
issued as the book progresses in its work. The Ser- 
vice Department in the ‘Musical Courier Extra’’ 
will aid in this work materially, for it is proposed to 
make it one of the main factors of help in the selling 
of music instruments, along lines of profit making 
for the dealer. 
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good for the piano industry and trade than even Mr. 
Harger or Mr. Freund combined in the good work of piano 
trade journalism. 

To the thinking man, however, The Rambler is given to 
the idea that both Mr. Harger and Mr. Freund have got 
all the piano trade newspaper men beat, for they certainly 
From 


the 


indicate by appearances that they are enjoying life. 
observation, The Rambler is inclined to believe that 
majority of those engaged in piano trade journalism are 
not happy, if one may judge from the offerings of papers at 
low prices, and the throwing into the market stocks and 
bonds to maintain financial stability, as an indication that 
the piano trade newspaper game is not what it is supposed 
to be by these few men who read the papers because they 
get them for nothing and even by those men who do not 
read them and yet pay their yearly subscriptions. 

All this is said by Rambler with the thought in 


that 


The 


mind those who read what is said herewith will re- 


a magazine 


like 


EXTRA is 
The 


music store 


member that the MusicaL CourtrrER 


and not a piano trade newspaper. difference is 


and the 


a 
Manufacturers’ Profits—An_ En- 
lightening Analysis of the Difference 
in the Margin of Profit as Between 
Dealer and Manufacturer. 


While 


“slump,” it 


unto the piano store 


The 


much is being said about the utilizing of the word 
be well to present to the piano dealers 
of this « little 
which refers to the profits of the industrials of this country 
what 


might 


ountry a problem that 1s understood, and 


wonderful illustrations made of great 


able to do in the 


Ther are some 
combinations have been way of profit 
and this is illustrated in certain phases of the piano in- 


dustry 

At a recent meeting f the 
John E 
Manufacturers, as the 


dress, referred to the lack of prosperity that attaches to 
New 


National Association of Manu- 


facturers, Edgerton, President of the National 


Association of key-note in his ad 


our industrials. In the report of this meeting, in the 
York Times, is gleaned the following : 

In his effort to “debunk” the prevailing impression 
concerning the prosperity of all industry, Mr. Edgerton 
asserted that less than half of the manufacturers who 
are operating at all are earning regular net profits and 
never in history was the margin of profit as small as 
it is today. 

Never has the manufacturer had to labor so hard to 
keep going and there are few who can see further than 
two months ahead, said Mr. Edgerton. 

“Outside the few gigantic corporations which don’t 
have to bother about competition and by whose large 
profits the public is misled, the common run of manufac- 
turers in America today are in about as unhappy a con- 
dition as their fellow-producers, the farmers; and I chal- 
lenge the statisticians to overturn that statement,” he 


declared. 
Extravagant Overhead 
n took phases of the industrial 


ook up other 


few lines give what is of interest as 
[here is a mistaken 
that 


The Rambler 


luction is concerned 


the piano dealers of this country 
making great profits 
f the business considerable 


ot plano 


seen the statements of many manu 


n that the so-called prosperity 


10t what those who sell their 


the many arguments pre 


dealers do 


mark-up. If the 


h the mark-up they enjoy, it is due 


‘he mark-up of piano manufac- 


is such that it would be 


ill piano manufac- 


of the National 
1 that this 


hat the piano 


tacturers 


Rambler resent some 
repat manufac 


t the manu 
me to them 
successful 


parent when the 


plano manuti return only by the 
big manufac 


their 


retailing 


turing institut cent. of 
products igures as to the 


differer returns throu of the one-half 
their pro at retail and th through 


the sales to tl 


dealers 
s not expected that indivdual firms will want their 


therefore it is hard to give concrete ex- 


The 


that the 


ires presented; 


amples of these differences that exist. effort will be 
made, however, to make plain the fact “slump” 
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grumblings of piano men are based, in a measure, in com- 
plaints against the manufacturers. 


The Dealers’ Position 

The dealers who sell the products of the piano manufac- 
turers have the best of the argument, for there is no busi- 
ness in the world that gives the opportunity for greater and 
easier returns than in the selling of pianos at retail. The 
manufacturers are awakening to this fact and that accounts 
for the number of retail outlets that certain manufacturers 
now are making. 

It is this situation that has prompted the MusiIcaL 
Courier Extra to change its policy and to advocate that ex- 
clusive piano dealers change their attitude and, instead of 
conducting piano stores, make music stores of them. It will 
be found, if The Rambler has any conception of what is 
going on in the piano field, so-called, that the manufacturers 
will go into the retail field as music stores, for there is ap- 
parent a combining of the interests of the piano manufac- 
turers and the music instrument makers, together with the 
radio manufacturers. 

Much of this affiliation is being brought to the surface 
through the power that is presented by our discount banks 
The discount banks prove of unusual benefit to the dealers 
in their financing plans, and the manufacturers are realizing 
this and appreciate the fact that they can enter the retail 
field and, through the discount banks, can finance their in 
stalment paper, which, heretofore, they have not been able 
to do because they have been carrying the dealers, even 
though the dealers utilized the discount banks in a manner 
from receiving profits 


that prevented the manufacturers 


that really should be theirs. 


DeForeest Pioneer Music 

House to Be Discontinued 
DeForeest, veteran piano dealer of Sharon, Pa., 
House in that 
from business. The 
DeForeest business was established in Sharon in 1868 by 
the late W. C. DeForeest, his father M. V. DeForeest 
succeeded to the business in 1900 and has been in active 
charge of the business up to the time of his retirement this 


M. V. 
and head of the DeForeest 
retirement 


Pioneer Music 


city, has announced his 


month. 

Mr. DeForeest has been a well known figure in music 
trades circles for a number of years, and at one time was 
president of the National Association of Music Merchants. 
He has served in other capacities in the music industries 
that His business methods have always been 
characterized by and He has 
introduced many innovations in selling methods, that have 


since time 


aggressiveness ingenuity. 
since grown into common practise. 

The DeForeest 
will stock 
DeForeest will retire from his 
His position as president of the DeForeest Buick Company 


Music House 
sold. Mr. 


interest 


business of the Pioneer 


be liquidated and the and fixtures 


also automobile 
will be assumed by his son William DeForeest 

The stock and fixtures of the DeForeest store have been 
sold to R. A. Curran, proprietor of the Curran Music Com 
pany, who also took a ten years’ lease on the building. It 
is understood that the Curran business will be moved to 
this location. Mr. Curran, incidentally, received a good part 
of his training in the piano business with the DeForeest 
organization. Prior to his entering business on his own ac- 
count he spent twenty years with that concern. 


T. M. & R. M. Start Membership Drive 

The Talking Machine and Radio Men, Inc., of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, held a meeting at the Cafe 
3oulevard in New York City on Wednesday, October 19 
at which many important subjects were taken up. The or- 
ganization is about to start a determined drive for dealer 
members and have announced a prize contest open to all 
members of the organization for new memberships secured. 
Cash prizes will be awarded. The association plans a num- 
ber of constructive measures for the industry that will be 
possible only in the event of a larger and more representa- 
tive membership. It was decided at the meeting to adont 
a code of ethics, similar to that already adopted by the radio 
trade in St. Louis, and to advertise it along cooperative 
The code will contain a pledge of service and a guar- 
the association of the products and business meth- 
ods of its members. The formal program as announced for 
this meeting had to be held over until the following session. 


lines 


antee by 


Shirley Walker a Radio Director 

At the annual election of the Pacific Radio Trade Associa- 
tion, held on the evening of October 19th, Shirley Walker 
of Sherman, Clay & Co. was elected to the board of direc- 
Mr. Walker believes that radio is being sold more 
and more by music houses. Most of the officers and some 
of the directors of the Association re-elected. The 
Ingold of Ernest Ingold, Inc., Atwater- 
Kent distributors, was re-elected president. The chief 
speaker at the dinner which preceded the election was 
Ellery Store, president of Federal-Brandes, Inc. He spoke 
on modern trends of the radio industry. 


tors. 


were 


president, Ernest 
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Is easy to sell at a profit 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the vast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
high merit is evidenced by many en- 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal per ag Its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and « prestige builder. 
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The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years ere the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments are embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprights—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction. 
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Price Cutting Only Another 
Form of Industrial Suicide 


It is curious to reflect that business today has taken on 
an entirely different aspect from business of only compara- 
tively few years ago. In the olden days, which might be 
termed the Era of Suspicion, manufacturers, 
and retailers felt the urge of keen and bitter competition 
with their immediate rivals in the same business. To some 
extent, perhaps this was true. The biggest factor in bring- 
ing about a change in this attitude has been the expansion 
of credit facilities to consumers, the great system known as 
the instalment purchase plan which the piano industry was al- 
most solely responsible for bringing into general repute. Now 
competition for the instalment dollar has brought about 
a new and actually brought about a new and actually better, 
though hidden, competition between industrial and com- 
mercial lines. Today the need of the individual manufac- 
turers or retailers is to with his erstwhile 
competitors, to devise ways and means of keeping their 
particular product in the public mind. 

Some industrial lines have realized this principle very 
well and are working out their difficulties on a harmonious 
cooperative basis; in others the old style of “dog eat dog” 
still prevails. Here the struggle takes on almost the aspect 
of personal animosity, following along the suicidal lines of 
profit-cutting price cutting. 

No clear outline of this condition and the disastrous re- 
sults that must inevitably follow in its train and that con- 
tained in an article that appeared in a recent issue of 
“Commerce and Finance.” The article was written by J. G. 
Donley and is entitled “Vanity Makes the Price Cutter.” 
This article is reprinted as follows: 


Vanity Makes the Price Cutter 


which manufactures 
” 

was at his desk 
so it 


wholesalers 


join forces 


The sales manager of a company 
what economists call “producers’ goods 
with his pipe all fired up when I pulled up a chair; 
wasn't difficult to start a flow of talk. 

“Much is being written about the ‘new competition,’” 
he began; “that is, competition between different industries 
rather than between different manufacturers in the same 
industry. It may work with products that are sold to the 
consumer, but it doesn’t apply in our case. 

“Competition in our industry reminds me of the suicide 
wave that excited the editors not long ago. Industrial 
suicide is deliberately being committed by industries that 
haven't sense enough to stop the practice that is surely lead- 
ing to self-destruction. 

“I mean destructive price cutting. First it kills profits; 
then it kills incentive; then it kills progress; then it kills 
hope—and an industry without hope is worse than a man 
without hope, for it takes an industry a longer time to 
find it out and give up the ghost. I could mention a num- 
ber of industries that are hopeless right now, but I don’t 
want to add public disgrace to poorly concealed ignominy. 

“Apologists for the situation in these industries blame the 
strenuousness of modern competition. I claim that is all 
bunk—and why? Because competition is entered into in the 
hope of beating the other fellow to a larger share of the 
profits. When the different manufacturing concerns that 
make up an industry strive to beat each other in a race to 
the boneyard, that isn’t competition—it’s suicide. 

“Others blame the ‘profiteering purchasing agent,’ as they 
call the shrewd buyer who keeps chipping pieces off prices. 
But the purchasing agent is paid to buy to the greatest ad- 
vantage, while the man who sells is not paid to give the 
goods away. If the seller plays into the purchasing agent’s 
hands, it’s his own fault. I'll admit there’s something sour 
about the business sense and ethics of the buyer who has 
no regard for the manufacturer’s profits, but I maintain 
that the fault lies deeper than that.” 

“What is the trouble, then?” I expectantly inquired. 

“The nub of it,” he proceeded, “is senseless rivalry— 
vanity. The X company wants to boast proudly that it 
grabbed the big Z job away from the A, B and C com- 
panies. No concern sells goods for less than a living profit 

or for no profit at all—for any other reason. And the 
pity of it is that the A, B and C outfits go home sore be- 
cause they lost a chance to try to balance a bottle of red 
ink on a sharp lead pencil. 

“I know of a case where a new concern set up a big new 
plant—which is so easy to do with bank vaults bulging and 
money begging for employment—and entered an industry 
that had been running along serenely for a number of years 
with a fair profit margin for a number of well-established 
factories. The newcomer’s salesman hunted up all the cus- 
tomers of the old concerns and came out pointblank with 
this: 

“ ‘Whatever you’ ve been paying so-and-so, you can knock 
off 10 per cent if you'll give us the business.’ 

“The newcomer couldn't figure a profit on that basis, but 
wanted the business at any price, counting on price readjust- 
ment later. That was not industrial suicide; it was homi- 
cide. 

“In many cases the different manufacturers in an industry 
—especially if it is a specialized industry—have never got- 
ten a clear picture of the industry as a whole. They fear 
and suspect each other, and the bugaboo of price-fixing pre- 
vents them from getting together on a basis of mutual un- 
derstanding. 

“But in some cases there are faint rays of hope. The 
members of such an industry did recently get together. 
After a long talkfest they agreed that each man was to 
write on a sheet of blank paper two sums—and nothing else. 
First his gross sales, and second his net profits, or operating 
loss, for the previous year. The sheets were then to be col- 
lected by a clerk and the figures were to be tabulated and 
only the total results given out. 

“The tabulation showed combined gross sales of $12,000,- 


000. Most of the men present could have guessed pretty 
close to that. Sut when aggregate net profits were an- 
nounced as $150,000—or exactly 1% per cent—that group 
was stunned. 

“You see each had thought that the others had something 
on him in the way of lower production costs, and they had 
been giving their product away and working like the devil 
to figure out how the other fellow did it. 

“That group was really made up of the heads of special- 
ized divisions of a larger industry. And as a result of that 
dramatic dragging of Truth from the bottom of the well, 
the real business leaders in the industry have determined 
upon a policy of price maintenance through which they hope 
to attain new life. They have taken their plan to Wash- 
ington and have been told that it will not come under the 
price-fixing ban. They will not fix prices, but they will de- 
cide upon a living percentage of profit. And they will make 
it an invariable rule that where any concern once names a 
price on a competitive or non-competitive job, that price 
will stand. In other words the price first quoted will be 
the actual, steadfast, ironclad, rockbottom price, and not 
just something for purchasing agents to shoot at. 

“Will it work? When a man is very, very sick is he 
likely to refuse medicine just because it leaves a bad taste? 


Interesting—if True 
The experiment mentioned in the concluding paragraphs 
of this article is interesting but, despite the excellent rea- 
soning which prompted the experiment, one may be for- 
given a few doubts as to its applicancy in actual practise. 
The plan has all the ear-marks of a code of commercial 


There are industries that are fond of 


formulating 


ethics. many very 


and adopting codes of ethics. The code is 


fundamentally a recognition of the fact that senseless meth- 


ods of competition, bordering on the illegal, have reduced 


their profits to a point where something really has to be 


draft and ethics. This 


What 


members hope that everyone 


done. So they adopt a code of 
satisfies their new born feeling of self-righteousness. 
happens is that most of the 
else will live up to the code but think that their own minor 
derelictions will pass unnoticed 

At any rate, standardized prices in the past, at least, have 
been apt to go by the board when competitive bidding really 
does not 


however, impugn the 


but the 


starts. This fault finding, 


truth of the article as a whole, remedy would seem 


to lie not in concerted action but in individual action. 


Forget About the Other Fellow 


If every man would run his business as an entity and 


concern himself more with securing sales that are good 


and which afford him a decent margin of profit, he would 
not have time to reflect upon the possible sales or profits 
of the other fellow. In the piano industry the 
ting evil is often masked in the trade-in 
it stands to reason that on any 
for the instrument to be traded in, 
ultimate margin beyond which no profit can be made. Ii a 
dealer over-steps that line in his anxiety to do a rival 
out of a sale, he is metaphorically performing the stupidity 
of cutting off his nose to spite his face. Let the other 
fellow have every sale that does not give him a margin of 
profit. 

For awhile it may cut down on the unit sale, but the per- 
centage of profit will be so much larger that it will more 
than compensate for the reduction. 


price-cut- 
Now 


given occasion a certain 


allowance 


allowance reaches the 





Aeolian Company Announces 
Essay Contest on Music 


The Aeolian Company is sponsoring a contest of more 
than usual appeal to arouse interest in musical happenings 
generally. This is in the form of an essay contest and ties 
up with the recently inaugurated Duo-Art radio recital 
hours broadcast every Wednesday evening through WEAF 
and allied stations. The conditions call for the writing of 
a letter or essay on the subject, “What Music Means in My 
Home, as Exemplified by This Evening’s Duo-Art Recital,” 
or a letter discussing some particular selection played in the 
recital or its composer. No limit has been set to as to the 
length of essays or letter submitted. 

A number of valuable prizes will be donated. First prize 
will consist of a Weber Duo-Art grand piano, with fifty 
selected Duo-Art recordings. Second prize will be a George 
Steck grand; and third prize a Stroud Studio upright. 
There will also be four consolation prizes of $50 each in 
cash. In addition-to the grand prizes there will be a prize 
of $100 awarded for the best letter received each week, and 
five prizes of $10 each for the five next best letters. 

The judges in the contest will be Leonard Liebling, editor 
of the Musical Courier; Kurt Schindler, director of the New 
York Schola Cantorum; Henry Hadley, 
poser and conductor; George H. Gartland, head of the 
music department of the Board of Education in the City 
of New York; and Pitts Sanborn, music critic. 

The contest is open to every one except members of the 
families of Aeolian representatives or employees. 
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SECURE THIS REALLY 
EXCLUSIVE REPRODUCING 
PIANO FRANCHISE 


ONSIDER the advantage of having the sole and ex- 

clusive right to sell the foremost and most advanced 
reproducing piano in the trade—the MASTER-WELTE. 
Add to this the selling franchise for the “Selectra’”” MASTER- 
WELTE, which brings the selection of a music record at 
the touch of a button. Then figure the market for the 
Estey Welte-Mignon reproducing piano which makes 
possible for the first time a reproducing instrument of 
conceded quality at a “mass price” appeal—the lowest 
in piano history. Truly a proposition to think about seri- 
ously for the town’s leading merchant or the successful 
salesman with limited capital to invest but a desire to 


open up for himself. Our complete plan of co-operation 
makes all things possible. Write for full details. 


One of the most 
popular MASTER- 
WELTE period cas- 
ings, executed in 
the Georgian man- 
ner. The design is 
beautiful and au- 
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These Slartlingly new and exclusive features place 
the MASTER-WELTE beyond comparison with 
all present-day Reproducing Grand Pianos 


_ original WELTE-MIGNON entirely installed within 

the confines of a normal grand piano casing; no 
drawer is employed, no side curtains, no additions to 
the case, no unsightly underhanging mechanism. The 
manual piano is in no way impaired, standard length 
and touch of key and action have been maintained and 
the absence of the drawer permits full use of the piano 
pedals. This instrument presents the most notable 
advance in reproducing pianos since the original Welte 
Patents in 1911. 


WELIE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


695 FIFTH AVENUE .. NEW YORK CITY 
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The Use and Uselessness of the 
State and National Association 
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The Association Idea a Failure—The Past Year a Record of 
Useless Expenditures and Effort—The Dealers’ 
Lack of Interest Apparent 


ITH the end of the Illinois convention, held 
conventions of the state associations of mus 
states in which these conventions have been held ha 
and blowout and have returned to their desks to set 
the state association gatherings, as well as the conv 


in Chicago a few weeks ago, the end of the annual 
ic merchants was marked. The dealers from the 
ve now, it is to be assumed, had their annual fling 
tle down for a real hard season of work. No doubt 
entions of the National Association, have served a 


valuable purpose in permitting the tired piano men a rest from the cares of business for a few short 


days. However, associations cost a lot of money. 

upon any estimate of the actual cost even though it 
round figures. However, any piano man who attends one 
or more of these conventions knows, or should know, just 
about how much it costs him individually. Let him take 
this figure and add to it the invisible item of expense which 
creeps into his business through manufacturers’ expenses. 
Every cent of profit that the piano manufacturer makes 
sale of his products to the piano dealer. 
Every item of expense that adds to his overhead, ¢adds to 
the cost of production and must eventually be paid by the 
dealer. However much was spent during the past year in 
association gatherings there is no doubt that the total cost 


was tremendous, especially in consideration of the fact that 


comes from the 


there is a loss of efficiency due to absence of so many men 
from the actual pursuit of business. 

What will the music dealer get in return for this vast 
outlay of money? This is a fair question and it is one that 
ought particularly to appeal to the business instincts of the 
piano men. First of all, there is no question but that he has 
a good time: if he doesn’t, it’s his own fault. Many highly 
colored stories have come from some of these convention 
cities which would seem to prove that the piano men had a 
very good time and in various ways. However, it is a ques- 
tion whether the state associations and the National Asso- 
ciation 


have been formed merely for the purpose of afford- 
ng a means of entertainment. 


Business Organizations 
Every association, no matter what trade it repre- 


sents, is a business organization, formed by business men 


trade 


for the purpose of aiding them in their business endeavors. 
lhe 
less efficient it becomes as an organization. 


further it deviates from the strict line of business, the 
Entertainment 
of bringing a closer cohesion between manufac- 
between dealers and 
It is perfectly 


as a means 


turer and dealer representatives or 


rival dealers, has a slight business aspect. 
true that when such a feeling of fellowship is created, the 
general conduct of the music business will become so much 
moother and so much more advantageous to all concerned 

The Musica Courter Extra believes that the association 
idea is a good one. There are cases on record that would 
prove this contention. There are associations functioning 
today in the industry which are repaying a hundredfold every 
There are others 


effort, every cent, that is put into them 


that have not so fortunate a record. It is a matter that de- 


serves very serious consideration. Perhaps the association 


at fault 
complished through organization could be as well accom- 


idea is Perhaps whatever endeavors have been ac- 
plished by a small cohesive corporation bound together by a 
Or perhaps there is some- 
thing wrong’ with the men who form the organization rather 
than with the idea itself. There are the all too human fail- 
other fellow do the work, which enters 
ussociation of 
Perhaps all that is needed is a stirring up of 


commonalty of business interests 


ings of letting the 


into management as into every other line 


endeavor 
interest among piano men in association affairs, each one 
putting his shoulder to the wheel and profiting equally from 
whatever advantages are derived from this work. 

Losing Faith 

up many indications that the 
dealers themselves are in a large sense losing faith in as- 


In spite of the fact that a number of or- 


There have been brought 
sociation work 
ganizations were formed during the year and that some of 
the older associations show an increased enrollment in active 
and associate membership, this statement seems to be true. 
The 


to take any active part in what the association is doing. 


dealers who join the associations do not seem to want 


Committee work usually resolves itself to the work of one 
man, the chairman, the man who first brought up the par- 
ticular idea for which the committee is working. The off- 
cers appear to be willing, but without the united support of 
the entire membership, there are few accomplishments of 


The Musica Courter Extra is not going to venture 
has a pretty shrewd idea as to the total expense in 





note to the credit of any of the large state associations, or 
even the national association. 

Taking the state associations in particular, a brief exam- 
ination will serve to show that the membership comprises 
only a minor fraction of those who are eligible for mem- 
bership. The associate and honorary memberships, included 
in the secretary’s official report, give a false estimate of 
those who are actually in a position to work for the asso- 
ciation and to be directly benefitted by its work. It is the 
active membership that determines the usefulness of the 
association. 

Carrying the analysis a bit further it will be found that 
even the active membership lists are not to be taken at their 
face value. There are a number of duplications, in the 
form of two, three, four or more members of the same firm 
joining as members, branch managers, etc. This practice 
is not being condemned. Indeed it is a good thing for the 
association as it is an indication that the particular firm with 
more than a single representative holding membership in 
the association will be all the more interested in cooperative 
work with that body. The point to be made here however, 
is that the association, while made up of individuals does 
not represent individuals, but rather individual business con- 
cerns. Thus, in the careful analysis, the numerical strength 
of any association must be measured not by the number of 
names represented in the secretary's records, but by the 
number of piano houses represented in that total. 


Real Membership Very Small 


With this last analysis a pitiful condition is exposed. 
certain states, the Musrtcat Courter Extra has found that 
the actual representation of the retail music interests has 
been unbelievably small. 

For some reason or other a number of independent deal- 
ers are not sold on the association idea. At least they do 
not join the association. There might be a number of rea- 
sons for this. For one thing they seem to think that the 
association is of no use to them in the conduct of their 
business. Secondly, they may believe in the value of the 
association but are themselves too apathetic to join. Thirdly, 
while believing the association of benefit, they still think they 
will receive a full measure of benefit from whatever activi- 
ties are undertaken by the association. This perhaps is the 
insidious reason underlying the failure of the state associa- 
tions to reach anything like a fair majority of the dealers 
in their states. 


In 


Association Values 


As the Musicat Courter Extra has stated many times 
in the past, and reiterates here, the state asociations are of 
value, or can be made so. The value of the association can 
classified roughly under three headings, Promotional, 
Functional, and Inspirational. Under the first heading come 
all the cooperative endeavors carried on by state associations, 
and tending to the elevation of the music industries. Under 
this heading might be taken the group plans of piano in- 
struction, piano contests, musical instrument revues, cooper- 
ative advertising sponsored through associational work, 
music memory contests, band and orchestra contests, putting 
music into the schools, cooperative insurance, or any method 
of securing constructive publicity for the piano or other 
musical instruments. The second function is protectional, 
against adverse legislation within the state, suggesting legal 
remedies against unethical trade practises and the like. A 
number of these functions have been shown in various states 
during the past year. 


be 


The annual meetings come under the last head, the idea 
being that through affiliation in the state association that 
body can act as a forum for the interchange of merchan- 
dising ideas, ideas on advertising, and all the other business 
problems of the dealers. Such subjects as the carrying 
charge, depreciation schedules and trade in allowances, fi- 
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nancing, display ideas, inspirational talks on hidden mar- 
kets, taking on side lines to help cover the overhead, and 
the thousand and one kindred convention topics, come under 
this category. 

In other words the music dealer faithfully attending to 
his duties to the association has two methods of aid in his 
business endeavors, one tangible through actual work 
accomplished by the association, and the other intangible in 
the form of suggestions as to how he himself can better 
his business, reduce his expense and increase his margin 
of profit. 

Or again, in the consideration of the state dealer asso- 
ciation as a business body the demand can rightfully be 
made of it that it show some constructive work to justify 
its existence. It must have saved money for its members, 
or made money by stimulating piano sales, or it must show 
a method whereby they can sell pianos or 
money by better and more efficient methods. 

During the past year there were held ten dealers’ state 
association meetings, one regional and one national meet- 
ing. This is a considerable number, especially in view of 
the fact that besides the state associations there are many 
other meetings held during the year. What actual benefit 
has the trade received from these state association meet- 
ings? What actual benefit or what likely benefit are the 
dealers of New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Texas, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and the Pacific Coast deriving from the business gatherings ? 

The Musicat Courter Extra proposes to examine each 
of these state association meetings with a view to deter- 
mining the actual business results, that is to say, ways and 
means of increasing piano sales. 


Maryland 
One of the most important events of the first half of 
this year was the organization of the Maryland dealers at 
3altimore. 


more Save 


This organization as then formed was merely 
temporary in form, having sixteen charter members. The 
credit for this must go to C. J. Roberts, now President of 
the National Association of Music Merchants, who at that 
time, was acting in the capacity of State Commissioner for 
Maryland, representing the national body. The reason for 
the formation of that body was to organize a formal pro- 
test against certain legal measures pending in the Maryland 
State Legislature and detrimental to the music industries. 
This bill provided for the removal of the exemption that 
pianos had previously enjoyed from distraint for rent by 
land-lords. Through the formation of the Maryland asso- 
ciation, cooperative measures were adopted protest 
against the change in existing statutes. Prompt and vigor- 
ous action upon the part of the association was crowned 
with victory later in the year. The second meeting of that 
body was held in August at which the steps were taken to 
provide for a permanent legislative committee to watch 
future legislation of this sort. During the year the asso- 
ciation also applied for and received a national charter. 
The idea of the Maryland members seemed to be that asso- 
ciation efforts could only be directed toward mutual ends 
as in the specific case given above. It stated frankly at the 
time of its organization that meetings should be held as 
infrequently as possible. 


New York 
A few months later, in April, the New York state dealers 
organized at Syracuse, with S. H. Morecroft, of Leiter 
Bros., Syracuse, as President. About 100 dealers and manu- 
facturers’ representatives were present at the meeting and 
the new association got under way with a charter member- 
ship of about seventy-five. 


for 


Naturally, having no history no 
actual accomplishments are on record for the association. 
The program at the time was devoted to topics of current 
interest as carrying charges, group piano instruction, piano 
playing contests, effective advertising and, most significant, 
state laws and legislations. This last was of particular 
importance because only a short time prior to the organiza- 
tion of the New York State body, the state legislature at 
Albany had passed an act that seriously discommoded retail 
piano trade. This measure dealt with the process of repos- 
session, compelling music dealers, among others, to give 
five days’ notice before they could secure a writ of repos- 
session. This measure had been slipped through the legis- 
lature at its previous session and it was largely due to ef- 
forts outside the piano business that this was removed, or 
to be perfectly fair, active measures for the removal of 
these conditions were started by agencies outside of the 
piano industry, with the piano men joining in as soon as 
they found out what it was all about. The National Cham- 
ber of Commerce came in for considerable censure at the 
time of the passage of this measure but stated that its func- 
tion was purely national in character and it could not be 
expected to take care of purely local or state matter. How- 
ever, the incident pointed the need for the state organiza- 
tion. 
Pennsylvania 

In May the second annual convention of the Penn. As- 
sociation of Music Merchants was held at Harrisburg. In 
this state, as in Maryland, and New York, there were im- 
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portant legislative activities. The legislative committee had 
functioned efficiently during the year, so that no measures 
that might be construed as detrimental to the music trade 
had been passed during the year. In addition the legislative 
committee had prepared a proposed amendment to the con- 
ditional sales act of the Penn. Code which it will attempt 
to have introduced this year. The association also went on 
record as supporting the Melody Way plan and applying for 
membership in the National body. Another serious subject 
was taken up briefly by President A. Z. Moore, when he 
stated that dealers in this state were not buying the stamps 
The carrying charges were also discussed. 


North Carolina 

During the month following, on May 21st, the North 
Carolina Music dealers formed a state association at Greens- 
boro. C. S. Andrews, state commissioner, was largely in- 
strumental in forming this association and was elected the 
first president. The chief reason for the organization oc- 
curring at this time was also a legislative one, a threatened 
measure in the North Carolina legislature which sought to 
impose a special license tax on musical merchandise, in addi- 
tion to the ad valorem tax already standing. The second 
meeting that body held in September to celebrate the defeat 
of the proposed enactment and also of North Carolina's ad- 
mission to charter membership in the National Association. 
The Melody Way plan also came up for discussion at these 
meetings as did the carrying charge and the other odd 
standbys of convention topics. 


Texas 

A few days later, at Dallas, Tex., the Texas association 
of Music Merchants was reorganized after being defunct 
for two years. C. H. Walter of Hillsboro, was elected 
President. There was little accomplished at the first meet- 
ing, aside from the details of organization. E. H. Uhl of 
Los Angeles, then President of the National Asociation of 
Music Merchants, was present and by personal inspiration 
put over the association idea. He also gave a talk on the 
carrying charge. 


Western Music Trades Association 

The first big regional meeting of the year was that of the 
Western Music Trades Association at San Francisco in 
July. At this time E. H. Uhl made an inspired address on 
the advantages of state and local Associations, a speech the 
justification for which was in the very example of the body 
he was addressing, for few if any, associations have had a 
better example of actual accomplishments than this same as- 
sociation. Also there was a large and representative showing 
of dealer members from all parts of the Pacific Coast. 

The spirit of the organization was reflected in the conven- 
tion topics, which were strictly up to the minute in regard 
to live issues in the piano business. Various suggestions 
were brought out that were of value. L. E. Fontron, of 
the Martin Music House of Los Angeles, and President of 
the Southern California Music Merchants Association, told 
of a new development of that body which he believed could 
be applied to advantage in other sections of the Coast. There 
was a serious of lectures for piano salesmen, delivered by 
practical salesmanagers not only representing the piano 
business but also from other lines. The expense of this un- 
dertaking was defrayed on a fifty-fifty basis of the associa- 
tion with each individual dealer cooperating with this plan. 
The phonograph trade-in came into the discussion. The 
service problem as applied to radio and the phonograph was 
another topic of current and vital interest. R. E. Smiley, 
of the San Francisco organization of the Atwater Kent Mfg. 
Co., delivered a telling talk on How to Sell Radio in a 
Music Store. The contest idea as applied to bands, school 
orchestras, and piano students formed another part of the 
discussion. There were prepared talks on financing, budget- 
ing, and salesman training methods, all delivered by practical 
able men. 

Every dealer who attended that convention came away with 
a whole series of practical suggestions for bettering his own 
business. 

Michigan 

During the middle of August the Michigan dealers fore- 
gathered at Detroit, practically as spectators of the Bayley 
“three-ring” musical festival, the biggest thing of its kind 
ever tried in the music industry. The association doings 
were so far outshadowed by the public participation in the 
carnival that the meetings were largely turned over to the 
distribution of prizes for the Detroit youngsters who had 
won in the various preliminary contests, and to hearing 
additional trials in the selection of a King and Queen for 
the Carnival. Practically nothing else marked the year’s 
procedure of the association. 

In other words there was a tremendous revival of in- 
terest in music in Michigan generally, and Detroit particu- 
larly due to the efforts of Frank Bayley and the Detroit 
Association of Music Dealers. Practically all of the ad- 
dresses made at this convention were congratulatory or 
explanatory in nature. Possibly the single constructive note 
aside from the carnival itself was the address of Gordon 
Laughead of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company who pointed 
out the new sales possibilities for the grand piano. There 
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were few dealers in attendance, and of those present most 
hailed from Detroit. 

Part of the program consisted of a formal presentation 
and acceptance of a charter from the National Association 
of Music Merchants. 

Ohio 

Ohio, the rebel state in the music trade, held one of the 
best attended meetings in its history, with about 150 mem- 
bers and guests being present at the Cleveland meetings 
early in September. The convention was operated along the 
lines of the Columbus meeting with public attention being 
focussed on the gathering by means of the Musical Instru- 
ment Revue, which occupied two evenings of the convention. 
Various musical instruments were presented in a very clever 
way which made them enjoyable as well as educational as 
far as concerned the public. The Mutual Insurance com- 
mittee, a purely state development, reported thirty-nine mem- 
bers availing themselves of this plan. 

The business sessions frankly acknowledged the needs of 
the trade by bringing up the subject of adding outside lines 
to the business. Charles H. Yahrling told of his experience 
in handling washing machines and electrical house equip- 
ment, such as vacuum cleaners. A _ representative of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collendar Co. brought up refrigerators as 
a good means of overcoming the summer slump. 


Wisconsin 

The second annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Merchants Association, held early in October at Milwaukee, 
showed that not much gain had been made in interesting the 
dealers in the annual gatherings of this body. Not more 
than a dozen dealers were present at any of the meetings 
and of this numbers more than half represented local Mil- 
waukee dealers. 

A good part of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of the Melody Way plan of piano promotion. There were 
a few valuable papers presented such as the one by Douglas 
Fraser on The Effect of Radio on Music Merchandising, 
showing the close alliance between radio and the piano in 
the merchandising program of the music dealer. There was 
considerable talk of the fraudulent and bait advertising 
Wisconsin. Much indignation was expressed 
by various dealers in a round table discussion, but no solu- 


Music 


situation in 
tion was found to which all could agree. It is understood 
that the association will take this matter up through a spe- 
cial committee. Another talk on radio was given by T. M. 
Pletcher. Henry E. Weisert then briefly expressed his 
views on the carrying charge, which he opposed as in his 
opinion it amounted to a method of increasing sales resist- 
ance, Only seven dealers were present at the final meeting, 
although the total attendance reached thirty. 


Indiana 

The second annual convention of the Indiana Association 
of Music Merchants was held in Indianapolis a few weeks 
ago. A more detailed report is given of this meeting in 
another article in this issue of the Musicat Courter Extra, 
but for the sake of the record, a few of the highlights may 
here be given. In the first place there is marked a tendency 
to break away from holding the convention in the larger 
cities. This is in accord with the suggestion made many 
times by the MusicaL Courter Extra in regards to the 
National Association, to permit of the greater stimulation 
and publicity which a smaller place, where conventions are 
not so much the order of the day, affords. There are forty- 
nine active members in the organization, as shown by the 
roster of the secretary. 
terest, and unusually well presented. It seemed as though 
the program was calculated to bring at least every associa- 
tion member to the meetings if not those who have cast their 
lot with that body. Unless indeed the excuse offered that 
probably dealers were too much in the swing of the fall 
business to spend any time in attending the convention be 
true. If that explanation be indeed a complete one, next year’s 
attendance figures should experience a remarkable jump. 


The subjects were of unusual in- 


Illinois 

The ‘Illinois Music Merchants Association showed a 
registration of eighty visitors, of whom considerably less 
than a third represented dealers. Of the dealers who 
actually were present a number were from Chicago. When 
it is recalled that only within a short time have Chicago 
dealers been eligible for membership in this body it shows 
in a sense that the small town dealer has rather lost in- 
terest in association doings. However, to cement relation- 
ships between Chicago and the rest of Illinois, a Chicago 
man was selected to head the organization as president, in 
the person of Herman H. Fleer, of Lyon & Healy, and 
Chicago was selected as the next convention city, the motion 
for this being offered by Mr. Fleer. The program is else- 
where given in this issue of the Mustcat Courter ExTrRA. 
He dwelt chiefly upon piano promotion methods now on 
trial in many cities throughout the United States. 


The National Meetings 
The annual meetings of the allied music trades held in 
Chicago during the month of June presented the usual pic- 
ture of gala entertainments, lavish exhibits, and lack of 
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attendance of the dealers. Shirley Walker, of Sherman, 
Clay & Co., in his recent shrewd analysis of the association 
problem, made the following significant statement concern- 
ing the annual conventions : 

“With only sixty-five or seventy-five merchants sitting 
in a room listening to papers read—how can such a handful 
represent the Retail Music Merchants of the United States?” 

Here again the keynote of all the association meetings is 
reiterated. The dealers do not attend the association meetings. 

The papers read at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Music Merchants were of value—but there 
were few present to hear them. Reading them later does 
not amount to the same thing, because the personal element 
is then lacking, and half the force of the message is lost 
through the loss of the personal conviction of the speaker. 
There were reports on the contest plans, on state legislation, 
on resale price legislation, on salesman training, and most 
significant a remarkable address by C. Alfred Wagner op 
the Effect of Trade-Ins on Price Cutting. 


Chamber of Commerce 
The business work of the National Association of Music 
Merchants is naturally a part of the work of the Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce, especially in view of the 
fact that the executive secretarial work of that body was 
centered in the Chamber of Commerce. 
According to the various reports submitted by the execu- 
tive personnel of the Chamber of Commerce, the following 
accomplishments represented the year’s work: 


Legislative: A protest against the passage of the 1926 
regulations on reporting income on the instalment sales 
methods, and the consequent duplication of payment in- 
volved by this measure. This matter still not settled, the 
formal brief now being prepared by the National Dry Goods 
Association at the instigation of the National Retail Furni- 
ture Association, with the piano Chamber of Commerce 
playing a very minor part. 

Gathering and publishing of production statistics—a ser- 
vice of very doubtful usefulness in view of the comparatively 
few firms making regular returns. 

Transportation service—best summed up by that depart- 
ment’s own report, “not very active.” 

Clerical work for Chamber of Commerce and National 
Association of Music Merchants. 

Publication of Chamber of Commerce “Notes,” a successor 
to the old “Bulletin.” Of this nothing needs be said. 

Merchandising service—details of annual window display 
contest, judging and awarding of prizes. 

Printing booklets. 

National Bureau for the Music: The 
only productive unit of the Chamber of Commerce, which 
in its field has operated most efficiently to accomplish the 
following: Promotion of piano classes in the school through 
active affiliation and cooperation with the National School 
Music Supervisors Conference, promotion of band contests, 
National Music Week, preparation and publication of a 
number of booklets on pertinent musical subjects, and dis- 
semination of same, Music Memory Contests, general musi- 


Advancement of 


cal promotional work. 

The National Promotion Committee is properly an activity 
of the manufacturers and does not come into the discussion 
here. 

The only item of national import taken up by the National 
\ssociation of Music Merchants through its paid executive 
secretary and with the assistance of the various city retail 
associations is the Melody Way plan, which is still on trial, 
with two dozen odd cities throughout the United States. 
When the final returns are in from all of these cities the 
true value of the Melody Way will be shown. Further, it 
will be shown as a business matter with the approximate 
cost balanced against the results in piano sales and the in- 
tangible factor of piano promotion to be balanced against it. 


The Analysis 

From the foregoing, apparently only one conclusion may 
be drawn. For the most part the state associations, or even 
the national association of music dealers, do not represent 
the retail piano trade. Their scope of usefulness is strictly 
limited because the majority of independent dealers do not 
join in associational activities, even in those rare instances 
where they become members of that body. They do not at- 
tend meetings. 

It is time for some constructive work to be done. The 
association idea is on trial, and after twenty-five years of 
existence has yet to prove its usefulness. It is up to the 
dealers themselves. Unless the association membership can 
comprise a fair representation of the music trades, by in- 
creasing its numerical strength to a point where it means 
something, and by increasing the interest of its members to 
the point where something can be accomplished, the associa- 
tions might just as well go out of existence now, instead of 
hanging on and slowly dying of dry rot. 

In the meanwhile, in addition to being cumbersome, slow 
moving organizations that accomplish little or nothing, they 
are costing the music trades annually hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, wasted because the associations are not living 
up to the ideals and purposes for which they were formed. 
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Why the 
Wessell, CN ickel & Gross 
CAction Is the Finest 
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URING the fifty years that have intervened since 
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Otto Wessell formed the business that now is in the 
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hands of his sons, Fernando and Arthur, there has 
been a constant cultivation of this fact, that the ham- 
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string that same force and power that is made by the finger 
upon the keyboard. This is an infinite and complicated 


ALL 


task. The many hundreds of parts that represent this con- 
trolling of this touch, whether light or heavy, each unit of 
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the eighty-eight notes responding in the same manner, the 
care being taken as to the differentiation of the weights of 
the eishty-eight hammers, the bass being heavy and the 
treble light, is something that few realize.—From an Editorial. 
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The Piano Dealer and the New 


Problem of Radio Merchandising 


How and Why the Piano Dealers Have Lost Money in the Radio 
—Lee S. Roberts, of San Francisco, Shows 
How This Can Be Overcome 


[Reprinted from the September 4, 1924, issue of the Musical Courier Extra| 


San Francisco, Cavir., September 4, 1926. 


N the last issue of the MusicaL Courier Extra the present writer touched on one phase of the radio 


and its relations to the piano dealer. 


men who have taken on the radio without regard to its profit-making possibilities. 


It is a subject that is broad and one of irritation to the piano 


Probably nine-tenths 


of the piano dealers have “fooled” with the radio just because “the other fellow’ was fooling with it. 
Some may resent this statement that the piano men “fooled” with the radio, yet in the face of the con- 
stant complaint that the radio was killing the piano, those very men that did the loudest complaining 


took on the radio and proceeded to lose money in so doing. 


Just why one should take on in his business what he said was killing it no one knows. 


remains that hardly a piano dealer escaped the results of 
trying to make money out of something on a 40 per cent. 
margin when he knew from experience that it was hard 
work to make a profit in pianos on 100 per cent. margin. 
It was obvious from the first that the radio could not be 
profitable with the low margin, for there was no after- 
selling like with the player piano or talking machine. 


No “After-Sales” in Radio 

It will be remembered that in the first inception of the 
talking machine there were dealers who wanted to give 
away the talking machine for the leading up to the profitable 
selling of the records. This was stopped at once by the 
Victor company, and dealers in Pittsburgh will recall that 
In the radio 
there is no after-selling, unless the dealers follow up the 


this stop was applied there with good results. 


sale of the radio with a service charge, sale of supplies, etc., 
that would bring additional business and make the sold radio 
a source of income and bring in profits to an understanding 
spelled in profits. But have the dealers ever done this? 
Not that the writer has been able to discern through talks 
with hundreds of dealers throughout this country. 

Piano men condemn the radio as to profit-making, and 
for that not a 
broad statement to make on the part of the writer to say 
that he has not found a dealer who admitted he had made 
any money out of radio sales. But those dealers who admit 


this turn their wrath against the manufacturers and quote 


then blame the manufacturers loss. It is 


mark-up percentage as the reason. 

There is another side to present that may be of value in 
what has been said heretofore, and this is not meant to take 
back anything that may have been said in this paper as to 
the laxity of merchandising on the part of the manufacturers 

in fact both sides, it seems to the writer, are to be blamed. 
It may be that the manufacturers have made money—no one 
knows but those who have invested their money in the prop- 
osition. Yet there is one thing the writer believes is at the 
bottom of this chaotic condition as to profits in radio mak- 
ing and selling, and that is the manufacturers have not 


taught the dealers how to make the radio a profitable thing. 


Merchandising Methods at Fault 

If the dealers that sell and exploit the radio do not arrive 
at proper merchandising methods, that is not the fault of 
the radio. There never has been a machine that can be 
classed as a musical instrument that has received the free 
advertising that the radio has. The demand for the radio 
has been phenomenal. Yet it is a simple and wonderful in- 
vention, and so simple that in its infancy thousands and 
thousands of them were made by boys yet in their short 
pants, and the taking the broadcasting, with distance elim- 
inated, just as clear as the big machines at high prices, 
caught. 

The broadcasting will eventually be controlled and the 
music, etc., wanted will be controlled, and one may be able 
to get what he wants and get it clear. The radio is prac- 
tically in its infancy. The talking machine was a useless 
musical instrument until the Victor took the “scratch” out 
of the machine and the record, and we can look forward to 
the elimination of the static interference in the radio at 
some time in the future, maybe dim and remote and maybe 
with us tomorrow. Scientists and manufacturers are work- 
ing on it. There may come a time when the “holes” in 
broadcasting will be overcome; there may come a time when 
people will stop complaining about not getting long distance, 
and this through the linking up of the stations, and the 
giving the good along with the bad in such a way that 
those who have radios in their homes will be content with 
short distances, and get long distance broadcasting within 


The fact 





their own radius and with a clearness that will equal the 
new records of the talking machine and the phonograph. 
This by-product of the wireless is a distinct and upward 
movement that is equal to that feat credited to E. R. John- 
son, of the Victor, when the “scratch” was eliminated and 
the talking machine records improved to that point where 
we little thought the bulb that makes recordings now in the 
new system would practically revolutionize the talking ma- 
chine and bring it out of the doldrums the radio sent it to 
not so long ago. 

The possibilities of the radio will eventually, the writer 
believes, be brought to that perfection that Bellamy told 
about in his “Looking Backward” published over a third 
of a century ago, and which was taken up and read the 
world over, and yet which was looked upon as a piece of 
fiction. Jules Verne told of the submersible sea-going boats 
when the present writer was a boy, and the radio told 
about by Bellamy was looked upon as just as impossible as 
the boats that went under the waters long before “Looking 
Backward” was published. The radio is something that will 
prove a great advancement in control of messages through 
the air, through mountains, which was proved years ago 
when the wireless was first talked about and seemed just as 
imaginary as the submersibles of Verne and the radio of 
3ellamy. 

All this, however, is getting away as to why the piano 
dealer has not made any profits in radio selling when that 
instrument itself through its own wonders. 
Everybody was talking about the radio and what it did. 
The daily papers have for long given pages every day as 


was selling 


to the broadcasting, and that news of the radio was seem- 
ingly as free of profits as the broadcasting. 

To arrive at a proper return in profits through broad- 
casting is another thing that has to be solved, and it will 
be, let that be taken as a truth. Just how the writer cannot 
say at this time, but the long-distance craze is now slowing 
down, and it may be that is the first distinct advance toward 
bringing the radio within control. Just now the sale of the 
radio is about as chaotic as is broadcasting. Some genius 
may come to the fore and solve all this, but let us turn to 
the methods employed by piano men in the selling of the 
radio, the instrument they themselves complained was “kill- 
ing the piano.” These piano men were not near as loyal to 
the piano as the piano was to them. 
contend with, the piano has. 


It has had much to 
This has been touched on time 
and again by the writer in past years, and yet the patient 
musical instrument stands and holds its own as the funda- 
mental of all music. 

Without the piano music on the air, the broadcasting sta- 
tions would be an impossibility, for the piano is a necessity 
that is not denied. The piano men went crazy over the radio, 
and did as much to hurt piano sales as did the radio, Even 
though the radio had been giving a 60 per cent. mark-up, 
that would not have overcome the detrimental injury to 
the piano. Jt was the diverting the minds of the dealers 
from the piano and concentrating on the radio sales that 
did the greatest damage. It is not an unusual statement 
to say that this diverting interest from the piano to the 
radio cost the production of pianos one hundred thousand 
units. If any one believes this an exaggeration, the writer 
would be glad to have it controverted, for it is theoretical. 
How much damage was done the talking machine by the 
radio is well known, and only the new records and machines 
have instilled that confidence in the selling possibilities of 
the talking machine on the part of the dealers, and the de- 
mand of the public has brought that instrument into life 
again. 

The. phonograph did much to aid the piano dealers in the 


27 
way of turning over capital. It provided daily cash outside 
the collecting of instalments and helped to divide the over 
head as to the piano units sold in a way that brought returns 
of great and vast profit to the dealer. 

Now let us take up the methods of radio selling as de 
veloped by the piano dealers, and injury that has been done 
to piano production. Here in San Francisco the writer 
“met up,” so to speak, with a man who has had much to do 
in the piano world. He is the man who fought for the 
preservation of the good in the music roll for the player 
piano. It is not generally known that this man, Lee S 
Roberts, was a piano salesman in the beginning of his career 
as a business man and that along this very Pacific Coast. 
Lee S. Roberts has done things. He studies what is before 
His mind is bright and 
with the radio. He dug into its faults as a money maker 
for the piano man. Mr. Roberts had the faith of his con- 
victions, and it is through this man that the writer gains 
much that will be just as profitable to the piano man who 


him. broad. He has struggled 


has a sour look when he is asked if he has been able to 
make the radio sales pay. 

To get the bottom facts as to this lack of profit-making. 
Mr. Roberts allowed the interview him in his 
beautiful Chickering warerooms here in San Francisco, and 


writer to 


he not only gives the reasons for the lack of profits in the 
radio, but he also gives some deductions that are of great 
value to radio dealers and manufacturers. When Mr. Rob- 
erts was asked the inevitable question, “Have you made any 
money selling radios at retail?” a quizzical smile appeared 
upon the face of the man who has given as much pleasure 
have the songs ot 


in his well known “Smile,” as 


Stephen C. Foster, and he seemingly approached a well 


song 


studied subject, for he at once said: 


Common Sense in Radio Servicing 

“What do you do when an electric light bulb burns out 
in your home? Do you call the electric company to send a 
man to screw another bulb into the socket? And do you 
condemn the electric light company if you don’t carry an 
extra bulb in the house? No, you screw one in yourself, 
and you carry an extra one in the house or you send out 
and get one, because if you don’t you are without lights 
and seriously inconvenienced. 

“What do you do when the air escapes from the tires 
in your automobile, or you run out of gasoline ?—whether 
you be near a station or out in the country? Do you call 
up the dealer who sold you the automobile and ask him to 
send a man out to fill your tire with air or your tank with 
No! You 
and you would not expect the dealer to do it. He 


would consider this an imposition 


gasoline? 
would 
do it for you but you would have to pay for it and you 
know you would have to pay for it. And you do carry a 
spare tire on your car for cases of emergency. If you 
don't change the tire yourself, and have someone do it for 
you you are charged for it and are willing to pay for it, and 
do pay for it. 

“Now let us look at your radio set. You think nothing 
of calling up the dealer from whom you have purchased 
your radio set and ask him to send a man out to relatively 
do no more with your radio than filling your tires with 
air, the gasoline tank with gasoline or screwing an electric 
light bulb into a socket, and yet you expect the 
to do this for nothing with your radio. 


“For some unaccountable reason the public feels that the 


dealer 


radio is and must be perpetual; that they should get free 
service as long as they live with the radio; that it should 
never get out of order, and when it does, the dealer from 
whom they purchase the set should kindly send a man at 
their beck and call at a cost of some $2.50 to $5.00 a trip to 
do no more relatively to the radio than filling the tires with 
air, the gasoline tank with gasoline or screwing an electric 
light bulb into a socket. 

“And as regards broadcasting, is there any reason why 
you as a customer, should expect entertainment from your 
radio for That 
should come in to you free of charge. 
ing machine, you know you have to pay for the 


nothing ? your broadcasted programme 


If you have a talk 
records 
If you have a player-piano, you have to pay for the music 
rolls. If you own an automobile, you've got to pay for gaso 
line to run it and you even pay a tax to drive it on the 
road that you use. 


fee for the privilege of driving your automobile. 


As a matter of fact, you pay a license 

“When your wife goes into a store to buy a gown she 
thinks paying for You 
wouldn't think after wearing a pair of shoes for six months 
that you should bring them back to the shoe dealer and 


nothing of alteration charges. 


he should resole them free of charge and give you perpetual 
wear out of them, yet, this is just ‘what happens in radio, 
and just what is happening today. No matter what kind of 
business you are in, you know you cannot give that kind 
of service with the merchandise that you yourself are selling. 
Nothing is perpetual--even a radio, strange as it may seem. 
The batteries run down, the tubes burn out, and it occasion- 
ally requires attention. But not near as much as your auto 
When the battery 
in your automobile runs down, what do you do? You test it 
up yourself and see that it is filled with water, and if it 


mobile or the electric lights in your home. 


needs recharging you have it recharged. If a spark plug 
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Lester Styles That 


Dealers Everywhere Are Enthusiast 
and Upright Reproducing Pia 


CO! Me LESTER Sny Kewde 

player-piano plays electrically; 
manually and as a regular player. It 
has an extra heavy metal frame; extra 
heavy back posts; extra heavy ham- 
mers and extra reinforced action. It 
is built to endure. Beautiful case of 
modified Colonial type in either 
mahogany or walnut. Materials and 
workmanship throughout the finest 
that money and wide experience can 
obtain. Reproducing action entirely 
concealed in case below keyboard. 
Wonderfully simple. Easy to care for. 
Does not get out of order. 


The new LESTER Jumbo de Luxe 
player-piano; O. G. Style 42, is a won- 
derful seller in centers of large popu- 
lation. A great favorite among foreign 
born customers. Massive case; exquis- 
itely proportioned; double veneered 
throughout in the most beautiful 
mahogany or walnut ever grown. 
Many special features such as white 
metal frame, gold-plated levers, ivory 
keys, electric light in spool box and 


LESTER “JUMBO” PLAYER highest type of player action. 


LESTER PIANO 
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Are In High Favor 


Over Their Sales of Lester Grand 
s and the New Jumbo Player 











C(pHE LEGTEE Reertducine 
Grand, electrically operated, is 
a beautiful piano in either mahogany 
or walnut, satin finish. It is con- 
structed entirely in the LESTER fac- 
tories, our Own reproducing action 
being acknowledged equal to any 
known in the trade. The mechanism 
is simple and effective and easy to 
care for. This piano will add prestige 
and profit to your line. 


LESTER 


Reproducing Grand 


PIANO 


Style 88—Four feet eleven inches 
Style 100—Five feet three inches LESTER GRAND REPRODUCING 


(OLR mammoth factories have been working 
all summer without lay-off in anticipation 
of a big Fall business. We are therefore in a 
position to fill orders promptly without rush- 
ing and skimping our product. No LESTER 
piano is ever hurried for we believe that 
TIME is the essence of a good piano. Still 
some open territory. Correspondence invited. 


1306 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























MILTON 


A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
know about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 
to complete the sale. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


Gro. W. Aten, Pres. 
628 West 51st Street 











KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
AND FROM MAINE TO FLORIDA 


HADDORFF 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Manufactured by 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 


ROCKFORD - ~ = ILL. 


Eastern Representative 
W. B. WILLIAMS, NEW YORK 
Bush Terminal Bldg 


42nd Stre 
































Our Part in the 
Piano Industry Is 


Making Piano Plates--- 


Wickham Plates 


Sate 


| WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


| Wickham Piano Plate Company, Springfield, Ohio 
Matawan, N. J. 


Wickham Company of New Jersey, 














Philip W. Oetting & Son, Inc. 


213 East 19th Street, New York 


Sole Agents for 


WEICKERT 


Hammer and Damper F elts 





Grand and Upright Ham- 
mers Made of Weickert Felt 





Fine Action Bushing Cloths, etc. 
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If an electric light bulb 
You fill your 


burns out you put a new one in. 
in your house burns out, you put a new one in. 
own tires with air and you do it yourself and you don't ex- 
pect the dealer to do it. If he does do it, you expect him 
to send you a bill and you gladly pay for it. 

“Now why not treat your radio and the dealer from whom 
you purchased your radio, just as fairly as you do every 
other piece of merchandise that you purchase. Radio 
troubles are relatively just as small as the troubles con- 
nected with any piece of mechanism. Ninety-five per cent 
of your troubles with your radio are just as simple as put- 
ting air in your tires or filling your gasoline tank with 
gasoline. Any dealer will gladly repair for nothing any part 
of your radio that is defective or does not work, but he does 
object and thinks it absolutely unfair for you to expect him 
to merely test tubes and fill your battery with water or 
have it recharged. Those things are just as simple as the 
other things mentioned herein, and we believe in cases of 
this kind, the dealer is entitled to at least a reasonable ser- 
vice fee and that the customer should not expect this kind 
of simple service for nothing when you do not get it or 
expect it with any other merchandise that you buy or have 
in your house.” 

The Service Equation 

Here are shown the weak spots in radio selling, and why 
the dealer does not get a return for the capital invested and 
the work that is done in the selling, with the service equa- 
It is to be expected that Mr. Roberts 
would have a prescription for these mistaken methods of 
the dealer. This talk just given is like unto the advertise- 
ment herewith reproduced and which appeared in the San 
ft warns the buyer of the radio what is 
before him in the placing of the instrument in the home. 


tion to battle with. 


Francisco papers. 


There is warning enough to bring an understanding that the 
buyer must assume the risk of his radio doing its work 
right. It places the dealer in a position to have further 
dealings with the one he sells a radio to. But as it is now 
and has been since the radio started its deadly work in the 
destruction of profits not only as to the radio but as to the 
piano, Mr. Roberts digs into the real sacrifices the dealers 
have been suffering, and at the same time places within the 
reach of the dealer the relief that if rightly applied will 
spell profits instead of losses. 

Mr. Roberts has invented, or arranged, a small kit that 
contains all that will obviate the small troubles that any 
radio owner can overcome, and it is this kit that is the real 
relief as to this expensive service that has done so much to 
eat up the profits that might have been made by the piano 
dealers during the time they have been fighting this loss as 
to the radio. This kit should be accepted by the radio man- 
ufacturers as a first aid in the elimination of the troubles 
that beset the radio, and which has done so much to make 
the selling of it difficult, or it might be said, to retain that 
respect for the instrument that has so much to do with the 
This kit 
was shown the writer by Mr. Roberts, and its contents, to- 


future of the instrument as a selling proposition. 


gether with its intents, are told by Mr. Roberts in this 
description : 
The Roberts Service Kit 

“This small container has in it an extra radio tube, a 
hydrometer, a voltmeter, a small pair pliers and probably 
some extra lengths of wire, with instructions in this kit 
to go somewhat as follows: Test your radio. 

“First test up your A batteries and see that it is charged 
sufficiently to make the tubes function properly. Test your 
B batteries once a week to see that they are strong enough 
to make your set function and bring in reception. See that 
The lead-ins wire and the ground. 
Test your tubes once a week. By tuning in a station and 
taking one tube out at a time and replacing it with your 
spare tube. 
then you will know that the tube that you have taken out 
is not functioning properly and this can be rejuvenated and 
brought back to standard. 


all connections are tight. 


If you get better results with the spare tube 


“Never put a screwdriver to or monkey with the inside of 
That’s something entirely beyond your con- 
trol and something entirely beyond your kowledge. You 


your radio set. 


do not fool with the intricate mechanism of your automobile, 
such parts as the distributor, and things of that kind. When 
that goes out of order you bring it to your automobile 
dealer and if it is defective, he gladly fixes it for you. 
Such is the case with your radio. If something in the in- 
ternal part of it goes wrong the dealer will be very happy 
to take care of it for you at a reasonable charge, or if it is 
within his guarantee, for nothing, but do not expect the 
dealer to make the simple test as requested herein for 
nothing. Do not request him to send a man to your home 
at the cost of some $2.50 to $5.00 to make this test that you 
yourself can do, and do with your automobile. It is just 
as simple as putting air in the tires or gas in the tank. If 
you have a sewing machine, you will find it has a little 
drawer full of accessories and tools, and the lady of the 
household knows how to operate these. Your car has a little 
kit and tools and necessary things. You learn how to use 
these and do use them and don’t expect the dealer to send 
a man to do it for you unless he charges you for it. That 
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is what this little First Aid Kit is for. It is very simple 
and if you will follow its instructions and once a week 
make this test which will take about five to ten minutes, 
ninety-five per cent. of your radio troubles will stop. You 
will always get good reception and your radio will be a 
pleasure. 

A Radio Doctor 

“A Red Cross First Aid Kit is for little minor things that 
you don’t go to the doctor with. If you cut your finger 
you put a little iodine, or wrap a little gauze around it and 
take care of it yourself; you don’t go to the doctor every 
time you get a mere scratch, because you know it will cost 
$5.00 every time you make the trip, so you take care of it 
yourself. So it is with your radio. You can take care of 
these little minor troubles yourself and you will get better 
results from your radio. 

“As it is now, when something goes wrong, you call the 
dealer up and it may be impossible for him to get a man to 
your home in one, two or three days, and you are without 
your radio in that period, and remember, the dealer cannot 
afford to send a man to your home at a cost of a great deal 
of money to merely make these simple tests which you, 
yourself can do. 

“The mere cost of your First Aid Kit will pay for itself 
the first month in radio reception and radio convenience. 
Don’t be afraid to carry an extra tube for your radio in 
your home and in your kit. You carry an extra electric 
light bulb because, if one burns out you screw another one 
in,—if you don’t, you are without light and inconvenienced. 
You carry your spare tire on your car so that if you are 
out in the country with a lot of friends, you are not stuck 
on the road. It is embarrassing when you have a room 
full of people listening to your radio, to have it suddenly go 
dead. A tube may go out at any time or burn out from 
use, so have an extra one so that when this happens you 
can screw one on just as simply as a light in a socket and 
continue your radio programme and your entertainment 
without embarrassment to you.” 


The Importance of Broadcasting 

Now let the makers of the radio take this phase of the 
instrument up, make it work in harmony with the broad 
casting, and this would arrive at the bringing the radio 
into the homes of all, and in fact would arrive at the 
building of homes with the radio, just as is the telephone 
installed. 
the radio “killing” the piano. They would and could sell 
the radio and make a profit. 

Let piano dealers watch the course of the radio as to 
Without broadcasting the radio is helpless. 


The piano men would never be bothered with 


broadcasting. 
This same applies to the player piano and the music roll, 
the talking machine and the records. We admit the loss of 
sales as to the player piano to the bad music put into the 
music rolls. The decline of interest in the radio is due to 
the same cause, the broadcasting of cheap music, etc. The 
talking machine is taking on new life through the new 
Can not the piano dealer realize that he must 
Cannot the radio manufac- 


re cords. 
demand good music in all this? 
turers realize the same thing? 

Let those who have done so much talking about the 
deadly effects of the radio study all this dug up out here 
in this new empire that is arriving at the solution of many 
things, and above all living in that atmosphere of inde 
pendence where true Americanism grows with the present 
and will be handed down to’ the coming generations, and 
all of it inherited from those pioneers who braved the 
vastness of this continent to arrive at a place where tradi- 
tions would not confine nor harass, and where the Native 
Sons builded as did those that landed at Plymouth. 


A Novel Sherman-Clay Display 


To show period pianos as they look in period surround- 
ings, one large showroom in the San Francisco retail store 
of Sherman, Clay & Co. has been arranged into six sections, 
each section being decorated according to the period it repre- 
sents. There are Italian, Spanish, Old English, etc., typical 
mural decorations and there are also six sets of screens 
carrying out the various period decorations By using these 
screens, an old English room, a Spanish or a Louis XV 
room can be created around the period piano in which the 
customer happens to be interested. In this way he can get 
a very good idea of how it would look in a period home 
rhe work was done by one of the leading interior decorators 
of the city, under the supervision of Harald Pracht, retail 
piano sales manager of the store. 


Muehlhauser Bros. Move 

Muehlhauser Bros., one of the oldest piano houses in 
Cleveland, recently moved into new quarters in the Guenther 
3uilding at the corner of Euclid avenue and East Eight- 
eenth street. The new location is in the new piano district 
of Cleveland and is in the heart of the retail shopping 
The new warerooms are very attractive, 
The basement has been fitted up 
It also has facilities 


center of that city. 
being exceptionally large. 
as a sales room for used instruments. 
for demonstrating rolls. 
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Indiana Dealers Elect C. R. Moores 
President at Second Annual Meeting 


oR. 2 
Wayne, 
Music Merchants at the 
body held at the Indianapolis Athletic Club, 
October 10 and 11. Other elections resulted as follows: 
first vice-president, Frank Wilking, of the Wilking Music 
Indianapolis; second vice-president, Albert A. 
Klamer, of the Harding & Miller Music Company, Evans 
Stewart, of the Wilson-Stewart 
treasurer, T. H. Me 


Packard 
head _ the 
second annual convention of 


Music 
Indiana 


Fort 
Association of 
that 
Indianapolis, 


Moores, of the House of 


was selected to 


Company, 
ville ; George E. 
Music 
Pheeters of Indianapolis. 


secretary, 


Company, Indianapolis; and 


years; J. 


chosen for three 
Ryde Music Co., 
Musi 


Christena 


The following directors were 
B. Ryde, of the Fuller 
Edwin Butler, of the 


Indianapolis; J. 
Marion; and 
Music Co., of 


Butler 
} 


William Christena, of the 
Indianapolis. The 


Company, 
Peague 
directors include: A. T. Rapp, 
Indianapolis; C. W 
Send; M. L. 
John S. Pearson, of the 
Indianapolis; William A. Young, 
Music Fort Wayne, and F. L. 

& Co. of Haute 
Lick 


recommended 


hold-over 
of the Rapp & Lennox Piano Co., 
of the Copp Music Shop, South 
Music Co.; 
Pearson Piano Company, 
of the Will A. Young 
Paige of W. H 

West 


convention 


Copp, 
Claypool, of 
the Claypool-Lacey 


Store, 
Paige Terre 
French next 


city. It 


Baden or proposed as. the 
that 
the time of the meetings be advanced to September 

to the 
convention proceedings 

Dick Miller, pre 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce gave 
to the 
the subject The 


were 


was also next year 


The morning of the tenth was given over 


of organization, and the proper 


started with the luncheon. sident 


of the 


noonday 
a formal 
welcome and made ch on 


conventioneers, a brief spec 


Value of Associations 


The convention business session opened at 2:00, Tuesday, 
October 10. 
the year's 
that this 


selected 


Retiring President Joel B. Ryde briefly reviewed 


pointed out other things 


that 


activities. He among 


was the second time Indianapolis had been 


as the association city. In view of the example set 


by other bodies in the industry he suggested that the locus 


of the 
various sections of the state could reap the benefit of trade 


convention gatherings be changed each year so that 


stimulation arising from these meetings. 


49 Active Members 


Secretary George E. Stewart, in his report dwelt in 


length upon the carrying charge and the phonograph trade-in 


situation as existing in Indiana. He pointed out that dealers 


were losing money through over allowances on obsolete 


phonographs and methods of charging interest on instal- 


ment contracts. He recommended the carrying charge system 
as actually being less objectionable to the customer and re 
'd to the 


reported a total of 


turning a larger monetary yie dealer. 


The membership committee seventy 


two members in the association, forty-nine being active and 


twenty-three associate. This represents a gain of nine ac- 


tive and five associate members since the first organization 


meeting 

W. E. Guylee’s Talk 
National 
vice-president of the 


W. E 


turers 


Piano Manufac- 
Cable 


Guylee, president of the 


Association and also 
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A line that predominates for ex y) 
cellent tone and beautiful appear- vA 
ance. Favorably known amon 5 
dealers for its wide variety o 
styles and their top-notch quality 


Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 


Hersert Simpson, President 
11th Avenue and 60th Street 
New York City 
1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
460 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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Company of Chicago was the first speaker on the program. 


His subject was Interesting the Young Man in the Piano 


Business. He pointed out that there existed a huge potential 
market for the piano in the two million odd homes in the 
country possessing worthless and wornout instruments. He 
stated that 
and more 


evolved 
bring 


better sales methods would have to be 


attractive inducements offered in order to 
new blood into the industry. 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & 


sank, and also president of the 


Hy Giessenbier, cashier of the 


Barney Reserve Discount 


Company of St. Louis next spoke on finance conditions 


pointing out the current trend in the instalment situation 


from the banker's angle. Although about 75 per cent. of the 


total business of the nation, he stated, is now being conducted 


on an instalment basis, there should be no danger, provided 


those transactions are handled in accordance with sound 
principles of business and banking practises. 

Hock, of the 
pany gave a lengthy analysis of the advantages of the carry 
from W. Lee White's 
which has already been given space 


Courter Extra. 


G. Ray 3ankers Commercial Security Com 


ing charge. He quoted freely 
pamphlet on this subject, 
in the MUSICAL 

The rest of the table 
among which were: 
Way. led by Frank O. 


led by Frank Davis; 


session was devoted to raund the 


discussions of intimate problems 
Making the His 
Wilking ; The Future of Player Pianos, 


and Collections, by T. H. MacPt 


Salesman Pay 


reeters 

Tuesday Morning Session 
The Tuesday morning session was opened with a talk de 
Profitable 


analysis of 


livered by Gordon Laughead whose topic 
Advertising. Mr 
advertising principles as applied to the piano business, spend 


His 


con 


was 


Laughead made a careful 


ing considerable time on the topic of special sales 


conclusion was that the special sale had its place in the 
duct of the department 
stock 


Laughead 


music store exactly as in the large 


store, in stimulating the sale of slow moving and 


livening up business generally. However, as Mr. 
said, “Don't run a special sale store 365 days a year.” 
Cain of the Institute of 
a talk on the Melody Way. The next subject was 
Public Schools, a talk by Ernest G 
music in the public 
He outlined the 


suggested promotional 


George Miessner Music followed 


this with 


Music in the Hesser, 


supervisor of schools of Indianapolis 


present status of musical instruction and 


campaigns to further the spread 
musical education. 

Joseph C. Maddy of the music department of the Univer- 
Michigan spoke on Developing School Bands and 


Orchestras, outlining the 


sity of 
tremendous growth of this move 
ment within the past few years. He pointed out that one 
great advantage in encouraging this movement was the large 
number of repeat through this 
the school musician graduated and became amateur or pro 


fessional musicians. 


orders secured source as 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 
C. L. Dennis opened the Tuesday afternoon session with 
a talk on Mrs. 
Edward B. president of the Indiana Federation of 
Music Clubs, who spoke on New Possibilities for Music in 
Indiana. She told of the work of the 
advancement of 


piano promotion. He was followed by 


Birge, 
association for the 
music in Indiana, and pointed out the ad- 
vantages to the music dealer of cooperation with the organi- 
zation of which she was president. 

P. A. Ware, of the Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., then took 
up the subject of Radio Merchandising for Music Dealers, 
relation 
This 
paper is taken up in much more detail in another part of this 
issue of the Musica, CourteR Extra. Among other things 
he pointed out that 50 per cent. of the 
chandising 


giving a brief history of the industry especially in 
to those changes affecting its merchandsing aspects. 


entire radio mer- 


music dealers in 
fact that they were not the pioneer retail es- 
tablishments to take on this business. 


was now being carried on by 


spite of the 


A number of resolutions were passed during the closing 
minutes of the meeting. One provided that one half of one 
per cent. per month be considered a fair carrying charge on 
merchandise sold on the deferred payment plan. 

Another provided for the printing and 
pamphlets among all members of the association urging a 


distribution of 


lower rate on pianos and phonographs taken as trade-ins. 

A third resolution urged that all retiring officers be re- 
tained in the executive personnel in an advisory capacity for 
three years following the expiration of their terms of office. 

The convention was officially closed at the annual banquet 
given in the Indianapolis Club on Tuesday evening. 





New Sherman-Clay Store 
A new branch store will be opened in Palo Alto, Cal., by 
Sherman, Clay & Co. about December 1. The store will 
carry the regular piano and phonograph lines of the company 
and probably also small goods and sheet music. 
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The oldest and most distinguished of all 
pianos made in America. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS 


Standard of the World! 
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Bauer Piano 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed 
piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous Instrument. 
Its selling power is not the least important feature. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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é “_ latest KRANICH @> BACH PERIOD Creation adds another 
prestige and business-builder to the PeriopD LIngs of alert dealers 


secking the cream of holiday and year round QUALITY sales__ 





It is ‘The Day of Period Models’’— CAPITALIZE the Call with the KRANICH > BACH 
Period Designs of Authenticity and Decorative Value: 


Italian XVI Century William& Mary Queen Anne Louis XV Cordovan Oriental 


The artistic, individually applied hand stained, two-toned finish is receiving the 


highest commendation of the Trade. 





Special Dealer AED. Order Your | 


PROPOSITION a ow ee PERIOD LINE C 


On Period Models 237 East 23rd STREET STRAUS BUILDING Without “Delay — 
—Write TODAY! NEW YORK CHICAGO ‘Prompt “Deliveries 
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Herman H. Fleer Elected President 
Illinois Music Merchants Assn. 


The seventh annual convention of the Illinois Music 
Merchants Association, held October 12 and 13 at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, attracted about eighty visitors, including 
members, manufacturers’ representatives, associated indus- 
tries and trade paper men. 

Herman H. Fleer, vice-president of Lyon & Healy of 
Chicago, was elected president. The other officers were: 
first vice-president, Charles W. Weiler, of Weilers, Inc., 
Quincy ; second vice-president, A. L. Brunner, of the Brun- 
ner Music House, Rock Island; treasurer, Lloyd L. Parker, 
of Harrisburg; and secretary, George E. Wiswell, of Wis- 
well’s Furniture-Music Store, Joliet. 

The opening luncheon on Wednesday afternoon proved to 
be a lively affair. There was an informal meeting, with 
Harry Bibb, president of the Piano Club of Chicago, acting 
A number of those present 
Among these were 


as toastmaster and chairman. 
were called upon for brief messages. 
FE. E. Hanger, retiring president of the Illinois Association, 
George B. Wiswell, Lloyd Parker, W. E. Guylee, president 
of the National Association of Music Merchants, Charles 
Deutschmann, president of the National Association of 
Piano Tuners, Henry E. Weisert, Fred P. Watson, M. J. 
Kennedy, Charles Burtzloff (Head Cheese of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Cheese Hounds), E. R. Jacobson, 
and the executive secretaries of the National Piano Promo- 
tion Committee, and the National Association of Music 
Merchants. About eighty were in attendance. 


Wednesday Meeting 

The official opening of the convention was marked by a 
brief prayer offered by President E. E. Hanger. It was 
followed with a story about a hippopotamus by James T. 
Bristol. 

The business of the convention got under way with a talk 
delivered by James T. Bristol, on the Financial Problem of 
the Music Dealer. His speech took up various phases of 
the carrying charge as applied to the business of the music 
dealer. He said that the carrying charge was as easy to 
collect a sinterest and that it netted a larger percentage. He 
was interrupted a number of times by queries, so that in 
the end his talk was more like a round table discussion 
than a formal delivery of a prepared paper. 

The membership committee’s report showed an active 
membership list of thirty-three members. Retiring presi- 
dent E. E. Hanger then gave his annual report, outlining the 
membership situation in Illinois and the steps which have 
been initiated to revive interest in associational work. He 
stated that upon his entering the presidency there were 
actually only thirteen members of the association. 

C. L. Dennis then made a somewhat lengthy report on the 
development of piano class instruction. 

In the evening was held the annual meeting of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Cheese Hounds, which was marked 
by much festivity and lively entertainment. 


Thursday Morning Session 

The Thursday morning session was opened by a talk by 
John H. Parnham on Period Models, which treated of the 
development of styles in various industries as a continual 
sales stimulus. His talk largely covered the same ground as 
his previous address to the California dealers at the last 
annual convention of the Western Music Trades Association. 

The executive secretary of the National Piano Promotion 
Committee then spoke on piano production. 

Charles E. Byrne gave a detailed account of the piano 
playing tournament idea, dwelling particularly on the re- 
markable showing made in the last Chicago tournament. 
The keynote of his talk was struck by the concluding 
paragraph of his speech, which was as follows: “The aver- 
age piano merchant is very busy with many problems of 
his own and he is inclined to bury himself in his store. 
However, it is important that he widen his activities, par- 
ticipate in various musical affairs and promote such educa- 
tional movements as group instruction and piano playing 
tournaments. The only way to work for a good harvest of 
piano sales is to plant the right kind of seeds where they 
will do the most good.” 

W. Otto Miessner them gave a talk on Group Instruction 
and the Piano in the Schools, outlining the spread of the 
Melody Way movement. 


Thursday Luncheon 

F. P. Whitmore, president of the Piano and Organ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago was chairman of the Thursday luncheon 
meeting, at which almost as many were present as at the 
Wednesday luncheon. L. A. Crittenden, of the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company was introduced and gave a brief inspirational 
message in which he said: 

“We should be proud to be in the music business. Music 
is the oldest art in the world. It is a necessity for every 
one and will continue to grow. I am out of sympathy with 
the pessimistic talk about the piano being dead. It is not 


dead, but a lot of people in the business need to wake up 
and preach the value of music in the home instead of being 
smug, complacent and lazy. If we are going to sell more 
pianos we must take a baptism in enthusiasm for our own 
We must stop talking about poor business and get 
out and preach about what a fine business this is. It takes 
the pep out of any man to read pessimistic statistics. 


goods. 


Statistics do not prove the piano business is standing still. 
But statistics are causing many a piano man to stand still 
and keeping him from getting sales he could get if he 
learned to thrill for his own industry and get out of the 
rut and work. When you men go home, get your salesmen 
together. Pass on to them the enthusiasm that you have 
gotten here in exchanging ideas with other dealers. Get 
your men out of the rut. Give them some business ideas. 
We have the most wonderful industry in the world and its 
future is bigger than it has ever been in the past. Remem- 
ber, the world can not get along without music!” 

The afternoon session opened with the report of the 
nominating committee, which has already been given in this 
article. M. J. Kennedy was the chief speaker, presenting 
a new plan of direct mail publicity. 

A number of cities put in bids for the next convention, 
among them being Joliet, Chicago and Springfield. Chicago 
was finally selected. The date was left to the convention 
committee. 

The annual banquet, held on Thursday evening, was well 
attended. 


W.H. Richardson Heads 
So. California Assoc. 


The annual meeting of the Music Trades Association of 





Southern California was held in Los Angeles on Wednes- 
day, October 12. W. H. Richardson, head of Richardson’s, 
Inc., was elected president. Other officers elected were: 
vice-president, C. H. Mansfield, manager of the phonograph 
and radio department of the Fitzgerald Music Company; 
second vice-president, Don C. 
of music stores in Bakersfield, San Bernardino, and Taft; 


Preston, owner of a chain 


treasurer, F. L. Grannis, vice-president of the Southern 
California Music Company ; and secretary, A. G. Farquharson. 

The following directors were elected: J. W. Boothe, 
3arker Bros.; E. A. Geissler, Birkel Music Company; E. 
H. Uhl, Southern California Music Company; E. Palmer 
Tucker, Wiley B. Allen Company; Ben Platt, Platt Music 
Company; A. D. LaMotte, Thearle Music Company, H. L. 
Nolder, Starr Piano Company; L. E. Fontron, Martin 
Music Company; and H. E. Sherman, Jr., Leo J. Meyberg 
Company. 

A resolution was passed recommending to the executive 
board of the Western Music Trades Association that the 
next annual meeting of that body be held June 25 to 29 
inclusive. 

It was also resolved that a piano contest and Pageant 
of Music be held in Los Angeles, with Waldo T. 
as managing director. 


Tupper 


Gotsch Co. in New Quarters 


The Walter M. Gotsch Company is now installed in its 
new office and factory at 622 to 630 W. Adams street, 
Chicago. This company which is generally conceded to be the 
originators of piano bench cushions, has practically doubled 
its available floor space by this move. It is conveniently 
located in the loop district, or rather just outside of that 
Walter M. 


Gotsch, president, also announced recently that he is equip- 


district, in a modern fireproof factory building. 


ping a modern show room where all of the Gotsch products 
Mr. Gotsch is also president 
of the National Association of Musical Instrument and 
Accessories Manufacturers, which office he has now held 
for several years past. 


will be attractively displayed. 


Piano Man Killed in Auto Accident 

Owing to what is believed to have been a defect in the 
steering gear of his automobile, Humphrey Peel, Sherman, 
Clay & Company’s representative in Reno, Nev., was killed 
on Sunday, October 16th. He was riding near Truckee 
when the accident occurred. The machine went over a steep 
bank and the Reno branch manager was dead when picked 
up. A friend who was riding with him had his arm broken 
in the fall. —— — 

Sherman-Clay Employees’ Ball 

The annual masked Hallowe'en ball, given by Sherman, 
Clay & Co.’s Employees’ Association took place this year 
in the Palace Hotel with most of those attending wearing 
fancy dress. Mov- 
ing pictures were shown of the annual picnic of the Em- 
ployees’ Association, held in May. The ball was held on 
Saturday. October 29th. 


There was an orchestra with dancing. 
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World’s Best Piano” 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Steinert Hall, 106 Boylston Street 
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Felt, Workmanship and Ex- 
perience are combined in the 
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The Best Hammer Made 
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THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 
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RR ramets iene! 
a, 


W ho doesn’t remember 
Mother Goose? 


OLD KING COLE 


Old King Cole was a merry 
old soul, 

And a merry old soul was 
he ; 

He purchased a Brambach 
Baby Grand, 

To help his fiddlers three. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 
Little Boy Blue come blon 


your horn, 

The Sheep’s in the meadow, 
the cow’s in the corn, 

But a Brambach Grand he’d 
learn to play, 

So the cow and the sheep ate 


all the hay. 
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Ties Child Appeal is admittedly the strongest single factor in selling pianos 
today. 
In planning a Window Display Feature for the 1927 Brambach November 
Campaign, we have, therefore, gone to the best beloved of children’s literature 
_ of all literature, as a matter of fact .... MOTHER GOOSE. 


Who of us, however—man, woman or child—will fail to respond to these 
familiar, colorful, happy little Mother Goose characters now brought up-to-date 
with a Brambach Baby Grand! 


Brambach dealers are finding the beautifully lithographed Mother Goose cut- 
outs an unusual and business-building window display. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 


MARK P. CAMPBELL, President 
609 West 51st Street New York City 
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HAZELT ON 
OTHERS 


Selling factors are hard to duplicate 


ONSIDER the value of these factors: 
(1) A quality of tone and construction 

- that challenges comparison at the price 
(2) an instrument that finds a market among 
people of good taste and the means to satisfy 
it; (3) standards that win for the store the 
priceless asset of satisfied customers, and 
(4) a name-value gained through the good- 
will of many thousands of owners. The 
Hazelton sells at a clean profit and stays sold. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
Bullders of Quality Planos Since 1849 


637 WEST 55TH STREET 
New York City 
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American Piano Wire 


“Perfected” “Crown” 


Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas Chickering. Took prize over 
whole world at Paris, 1900. For generations 
the standard, and used on the greatest number 
of pianos in the world. 


Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
available—free. 
Illustrated books—free. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Acoustic Department 


208 So. La Salle Street Chieago 








ROFIT 
RODUCING 
UBLICI ly 


WE PRINT IT 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY 
318-326 West 39th Street 
*LACkawanna 9315 

Member: 
{bs York Employing Printers os 
United Typothetae of America 


Merchants Association of New York 
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New Settergren Catalogue 
a Real Work of Art 


The B. K. Settergren Company, Bluffton, Ind., 
issued a rather remarkable catalogue of the complete Set- 
itself is a beautiful bit of 


has just 


tergren line. The catalogue 
workmanship, attractively printed and- containing half tone 
impressions of the various models of Settergren pianos. 
There is also text matter and model home settings, show 
ing how these beautiful little instruments fit into the home. 

The B. K. Settergren Company specializes entirely in the 
period 


production of baby grands, in conventional and 


models. The pianos featured in the catalogue consist of 


the Louis XVI, William and Mary, Italian 


Florentine, and the standard model. All of 


Renaissance, 
Queen Anne, 
the period models are of authentic design in conformity 
to the v 


There is meticulous attention to detail demonstrated 


arious art eras to which they are intended to con- 
form. 
in all of the modeling and carving, even to the benches 
made for each piano. 

High standards of manufacturing, a watchword in the 
Settergren plant, have made this line one of the most 
Today Settergren 


Many of 
United States have built up a 


popular and fast moving in the country. 
pianos are sold in forty-two states in the Union. 
the foremost dealers in the 
substantial business through the popularity of these dainty, 
fine-toned instruments 

The entire period line of the B. K. Settergren Company 
has been the work of H. Rudolph Lorenz, who is an ex 
pert in period designing and who has a long and successful 
record in period furniture designing. In the creating of 
these art products the greatest care has been taken not alone 
to have the instruments authentic in every line, and in every 
bit of ornamentation but also to have the instruments pleas 
ing intrinsically. The greatest of care must be taken in the 
adoption of art decoration to the piano. It is a hard prob 
lem because of the peculiar difficulties presented by the 
shape of the piano with which too many liberties cannot be 
taken. The lines therefore on these beautiful little pianos 


are clean and architecturally correct, due to the highly 
specialized efforts which have gone into their creation. 
Another part of the catalogue is devoted to the Setter- 


gren plant, describing the various processes through to 
which these baby grands are subjected before emerging in 
complete form. A number of pictures of the various de 
partments are shown, including the Mill Room, Rim Mak 
Belly- 


Department, Action and Key 


ing Room, Cabinet Room, Sounding Board Room, 
ing Department, Stringing 
Department, Action 


Department, Fly 


Board Damper Fitting Department, 


Coarse Rubbing Finishing Department, 
Tuning and Fine 
Polishing De 


Oiling Off and Inspection Department, and the 


Acticin Regulating Department, Fine 


Regulating Department, Fine Rubbing and 
partment, 
Packing and Shipping Department. 

Every instrument is carefully inspected before it is per- 
mitted to leave the factory Standards are rigidly ad 
hered to so that a piano bearing the Settergren trade mark 
is actually possessed of tonal and constructional merits 
which are inherent in the name. The Settergren Company 
has adopted four words to stand as a slogan for its entire 
production, and to serve also as standards for these fine 
Durability, Tone, 


baby grand pianos. They are Beauty, 


and Quality. When these four words are reflected upon 
their far reaching effect becomes immediately evident. 
Bk, 


the Settergren plant is one of the best known piano men in 


Settergren, the president and directing genius of 
the United States. He has a record of thirty-eight years 
engaged in the manutacture and distribution of pianos. 
Four years ago he produced the first Settergren grand, and 
his rise since that time has been little short of phenomenal. 
3est of all this success has been built entirely upon abso 
lute adherence to specifications and living up to every 
guarantee given with every Settergren piano that goes from 
the factory into thousands of homes throughout the country 
where the Settergren baby grand is one of the proud pos- 
sessions of the family. 


Piano Concern Changes Firm Name 

The National Piano & Radio Company is the new name 
for the National Piano Co. of 822 Mission street, San 
Francisco. Hitherto the company has devoted its attention 
exclusively to retail sales of pianos, having its warerooms 
on the second floor of the building where it does business. 
A sidewalk store, 


under the 


however, has been taken by the company 
warerooms and was entirely reconstructed for 
the sale of pianos as well as of radio lines and Victor goods. 
The company has been carrying some of the pianos of the 
Kohler Industries lines, represented in San Francisco by the 
Western Piano Corporation. 


Hayes Music Co. Burned Out 


The Hayes Music Company, Toledo, Ohio, recently suf- 
fered a severe loss when the building in which the business 
was located was completely destroyed by fire. The loss ap 


proximated $40,000, which was only partially covered by 


35 


insurance. Business, however, will be resumed in temporary 
warerooms at 420 Superior street. The company holds the 


local agency for the Wurlitzer piano. 


Coast Business Outlook Good 

When E. Palmer Tucker, Los 
Wiley B. Allen Company, visited the home office in San 
Francisco in the middle of October, he took from the south 


Angeles manager for the 


a very good account of the outlook for fall business there 
Mr. Palmer is confidently looking forward to a nice busi 
holiday season. James J. Black 


ness for the fall and the 


treasurer of the Wiley B. Allen Company, thinks that the 


trade in California is looking forward eagerly to the arrival 


of the new combination orthophonics. 


aa 


A FAVORITE IN CULTURED 
AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 


Grands and Uprights in 
Regular and Period Case Designs 


Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


HAINES BROS. 
EAST ROCHESTER NEW YORK 





The NEW Incomparable 
original 


WELTE-MIGNON 


Reproducing piano 


with the entire mechanism in- 
stalled within the confines of a 
normal straight grand piano 
case, employing no drawer, no 
side-curtains, no distortion of 
the case, and still maintaining 
the artistic supremacy that 
has been conceded to the 
WELTE-MIGNON since its 


inception. 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
695 Fifth Ave., New York 











A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 








Manufacturers of the 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 


The complete Piano and Player line 
of Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 
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What Makes Price? 


It takes only so much material and so much labor to build a high grade 
piano. Material and labor expenditures beyond the n ury merely add 
to the cost without increasing the quality. 
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To many, the name of the maker of an article means much, and properly 
so, for there is a pride of ownership which can not nor should not be 


denied. 


Such pride of ownership reaches its maximum only when the owner knows 
and appreciates his property—a rare book—a beautiful painting—a 
wonderful home and—a good piano. 


What is there which today adds more to home life—does more to relieve 
the cares and worries and gives more inspiration for better things? What 
means more to mankind than good music, the appreciation of which has 
come down to him through the ages? 


That is what you are selling—surpassing value at the right price, a name 
that inspires confidence, and the reawakening of those human impulses 
for good music which only a: good piano can satisfy. And you can sell 
those things most successfully once your store is known as the “home of 
the Kurtzmann.” 


Write for catalog and open territory proposition. 


C. Kurtzmanné Co. 
Established 1848 228001 Buffalo. New York 
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National prestige gained 
through intensive national 
advertising, backed by a high 
quality instrument. Its recog- 
nized excellence is the result 
of 102 years of experience in 
building only fine pianos. 


BRAMBACH PIANO 
COMPANY 


Manx P. Campsutz, Pres. 
609-619 West Sist Street 
New York 





RADLE TONE 


The Musicians’ Delight 


Whenever You Hear the Name 
RADLE 


You immediately think of a wonderful 
tone quality, durability and design 


Musicians Insist on RADLE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
Est. 1850 
609-11 West 36th Street 





New York City 








KURTZMANN 


Pianos and Player Pianos 





last a lifetime. 


C. KURTZMANN & COMPANY 
526 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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GRAND, UPRIGHT 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 








MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO 
13and Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 











The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 


M. SCHULZ CO. 


Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 
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Straube Dealers Say 
That Business Is Good 


The Straube Piano Co. of Hammond, Ind., has just pub- 
lished the results of a highly interesting questionnaire, sent 
out by that company to its dealers some time ago. The tab- 
ulation of the answers gives an excellent idea of conditions 
of the piano business generally throughout the country. It 
should go far toward answering those who have been shout- 
ing about poor business. 

For example, in the first question, which asked for a state- 
ment of opinion as to business prospects for the balance of 
the year, 10% of the answers stated that prospects were ex- 
cellent, 47%, good and 40%, fair. In other words, more 
than half the dealers represented in the Straube question- 
naire were more than satisfied with current outlook, while 
most of the remainder admitted that conditions were not 
nearly as bad as they had thought. 

In the second question, which asked for a comparison of 
the outlook for the rest of the year as compared with last 
year, only 10% of those answering stated it was not as good 
as last year; the other 90% stating that it was just as good, 
if not much better. 

The answers to the third question revealed the fact that 
interest in music was increasing at a tremendous rate, over 
73% replying affirmatively to this question. The question- 
naire revealed the fact that the manual upright pianos lead 
in percentage of sales, closely followed by player pianos, 
with the straight grands and reproducing grands following. 
Percentages on these were: uprights, 46.2; player pianos, 
30.7; grands, 21.1; reproducing pianos 2.0. 


Public Only Lukewarm 

The Straube Piano Co. also undertook a study of the cur- 
rent tendency in period models, which revealed the following 
curious results. Only 20% of the dealers stated that the at- 
titude of the public toward period models in grands was fa- 
vorable; but only 30% admitted that they had had period 
models on their floors for exhibition. About 16 2/3% stated 
that they had tried period models, but that the public had 
shown no particular interest in them. Carrying on the same 
line of questioning as to period models in uprights, 1/3 of 
the replies were favorable but less than 1/3 of the answers 
showed that the dealers had actually tried these models on 
their sales floors. 13% of the answers stated that period 
model uprights had been tried but did not seem to succeed. 

Judging from the statistical angle alone, in the light of 
these questionnaires, it would seem that the public had not 
been given a fair chance to state whether the period models 
in uprights or grands were preferable to the straight models. 
The fact of the matter is that the period models, especially in 
uprights, are of comparatively recent origin and the pub- 
lic has not yet been educated fully to the decorative possi- 
bilities. It would seem as though an educational campaign, 
directed along the lines of calling specific attention to mod- 
ern trends in house decoration, combining this with an illus- 
tration of how modern designing has kept pace with it, would 
do much to increase sales in this direction. 


Colored Pianos Too New 

The questionnaire also asked opinions as to the market 
for pianos in various colors. This, perhaps, was an unfair 
question, because the new instruments are scarcely on the 
market and surely no one is in an authoritative position to 
state just how the public will react. It is known that the 
public is likely to resist changing from sheer inertia. 

The Straube dealers, possibly with this in mind, were very 
dubious in reports for the possibilities of these new instru- 
ments, only 6 2/3 reporting favorable opinions, 75% announc- 
ing some “doubtful” to “possibly very small market” and 
17% coming out with the forthright declaration of “no mar- 
ket.” This decree, however, may be taken with a grain of 
salt, for, as in the case of the period models, there are defi- 
nite possibilities for public education. 

The 10th question, concerning the mark-up, presented a 
variety of answers which indicated that the present system 
of mark-up was pretty well established as justifiable and 
direct. Some wanted more, a very few less, others a sliding 
scale, while a solid majority was in favor of the retention 
of the present mark-up. 

Regarding wholesale firms, an overwhelming majority of 
85% stated that they preferred negotiating directly with the 
manufacturers, rather than operating through finance or 
discount companies. Over 90% stated that they found the 
national advertising campaigns of the manufacturers helpful 
to them and their business. Most of the dealers were also 
in favor of national pricing by the manufacturers. 





National Music Week, May 6 to 12 

C. M. Tremaine, secretary of the National Music Week 
Committee, has given out the announcement that National 
Music Week, in 1928, will be held May 6 to 12 inclusive. It 
is hoped that an even larger participation will be noted this 
year than last both from the general public and from the 
various members of the music trades. 
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COMPANY 


Makers of Grand, 
Upright and In- 
ner-Player Pianos, 
including Con- 
over, Cable, Kings- 
bury, Wellington 
and Euphona. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 
136th Street and Cypress Avenue, New York 
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Since 1789 


HE Bacon Fiano enterprise links 

up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789, 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
piano manu Such a record is 
sterling proof of successful 
poem | satisfaction to the purc 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
wame sells the piano, the piano sells 
che name. 
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THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 
W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Think you’refsurprisable? 


A short time ago at the Cleveland piano convention, the 
Welte-Mignon siiabieneed ae piano proved that 


the piano business. 


There is no question that the . ao Licensee 1s 
a splendid solo instrument, as well as an efficient instru- 
mental and vocal accompanist. But who would ever 
expect to find it acting in the capacity of a dance accom- 
panist and coach? 


No wonder it surprig S audience at Cleveland 
to see a bal sae Icér-go. U abs Mer e€Xerc Se MfO the 
music of theéWeltech cen dd glance every 
now and 7. a eS as 4: é Sok oie 
This \§uEpris 

It ~ 

the Welte-] vir 

market cons of ke ars a et let Students as 


well as otheg#peoplegimteres icide & gi 


This market*is..made, ava ab Aa scientifically 
compiled series of annotatel ablet *% fst: uction records 
prepared by authorities of the d™@ince especially for Welte- 
Mignon Licensee. : 


@ elte-(Dignon 


(Licensee) 


AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY 


W. C. Heaton, President 
51st STREET anp 12TH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Brambach November 


Within a few days the annual Brambach November cam- 
paign will get under way with the national advertising pre- 
pared by the Brambach publicity division, and with the many 
Brambach dealers in various parts of the United States ty- 
ing up with the general campaign by means of advertise- 
ments in their local papers, direct mail circularizing, window 
displays and other methods of publicity. Following the tried 
and approved Brambach method there has been prepared 
a series of ten dealers’ ads to run at short intervals from 
early in November until shortly before Christmas. 
the 
for appearing in papers they are 
the this particular 
All of these advertisements follow the same scheme 


These advertisements will constitute main line of 


dealer publicity, local 


bound to influence buying trend at 
period. 
of layout, which stamps them immediately as belonging in 
the same series. They are attractively decorated with char- 
acteristic cuts illustrating the particular mood or song made 
possible through the possession of the piano in the home. 
The first eight advertisements of the series constitute the 
story of the Musical Masterpieces, while the final two ex- 


pound a direct Christmas appeal. 


The Musical Masterpieces Series 
Advertisement No. 1, to appear November 4, has as its 
and Low, the immortal song of motherhood 
No. 2, to November 8, the Wedding 
Marches, both the Mendelssohn and the Lohengrin. No. 3, 
November 11, 
is an echo of war time days, the messages of hope and cheer 
Keep the Home 
to run November 15, 
those 
symbolic of life itself. 


motif Sweet 


and the home run 


appropriately to be run on Armistice Day, 
American homes 
No. 4, 
The 


which are 


which reached so many 


Fires Burning. Advertisement 


contains a fine illustration of Lorelei, one of 


beautiful Rhine legends 


No. a, 


mortal 


is the Moonlight Sonata, immortal work of the im 
This ad is to run November 18. On 
Ad No. 6, The Song of the Volga Boatmen. 
No. 7 The Old 
3ucket, so closely interwoven with American tradition and 
folk songs. The 
Masterpieces, which is to be 


Beethoven. 
November 22, 
theme Oaken 


Advertisement has as a 


the bed rock of our native eighth adver- 
Musical 


is the famous hymn, Onward, Christian 


tisement of the 
> 


run 
on December 
> 


Soldiers, the stirring march composed in 1863 by the Rev. 


Sabine Baring-Gould 


The Christmas Ads 
The last Nos 
appear December 9 and December 16. 


two ads of the series, 9 and 10, are to 
They represent the 
Brambach baby grand as the ultimate Christmas gift, The 
Gift for All the Family, and then the joy of the family 
gathered round the piano on Christmas morning. 

Other material included in the Brambach November cam- 
paign includes a pamphlet, Sociability and Youth, whose 
title is self-explanatory, and a beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue of the period models now obtainable in the Brambach 
the 
looking instrument, there are period models in Queen Anne, 
William and Mary, Classic Art, Florentine, Spanish, Puritan, 
Modified Classic Art, and Louis XV. 


Three follow-up letters intended to be mailed direct from 


line. In addition to standard model, in itself a fine 


the executive offices of the Brambach Piano Company in ac- 
lists to be 


These letters are unusually good, and _ sufficiently 


cordance with furnished by each Brambach 
dealer. 
varied to cover a great deal of ground without too much 
duplication of material. 


The texts of these letters are reproduced as follows: 


Letter No. 1 
November 7, 1927. 
Dear Madam: 

Have you ever stopped to consider that a Brambach Baby 
Grand Piano is just about the finest thing you could add 
to your home? 

Especially the beautiful 1928 model Brambachs. The 
recent progress made in wood finishes, through the medium 
of Duco, enables us to offer you, at a surprisingly moderate 
price, an exquisite Mahogany Grand, produced in the new 
Hi-light finish, with shadings to bring out the natural 
beauty of this magnificent wood to an unusually fine degree. 

Then, too, among the new Brambach instruments you will 
find a number of charming period models with benches to 
match—the handiwork of New York’s most able designers. 

The exquisite proportions of these Baby Grands are small 
enough to fit into any home. 

Right in your own city—this month—you may see and 
hear these new Brambach models. Won't you make a spe- 
cial point to visit this exhibition at 

Tue Joun Dor Pano Company, 
621 Main Street. 


ring the children, too, please. I know they will be more 
eager than ever for music lessons, if they have in their 
home a Brambach Baby Grand! 


Letter No. 2 
November 21, 1927. 
Dear Madam: 
An internationally famous interior decorator once said, 
“The Home Beautiful Contains a Grand.” Of all the 
Grand Pianos you might place in your home,-none could 


Campaign Best Ever 


give you greater musical satisfaction than a Brambach Baby 
Grand. 

Of course, you know the Brambach. Perhaps you have 
thrilled to its sweet “singing” tone in some neighbor’s 
house; mayhaps you have admired its flowing lines and case 
beauty in a friend’s drawing room. Undoubtedly, you have 
often said, “Some day I, too, shall have a beautiful Bram 
bach Baby Grand in my home.” 

If you possess no piano, or even if you have an old 
fashioned instrument, now sadly out of date, I want you to 
consider this a very personal invitation to see and hear the 
new 1928 Brambach Baby Grands. You will find a com 
plete display of these exquisite instruments in both straight 
and period designs at 

THe Joun Doe Prano Company, 
621 Main Street. 


Your visit, of course, entails no obligation. 


Letter No. 3 
December 12, 1927. 
Dear Madam: 

This ideal Christmas Gift—a Brambach Baby Grand! 

This month give your family a beautiful Brambach and 
endow your home with joy and happiness for years and 
years to come. 

The Brambach, you know, is one of the finest of pianos 
Since 1823 it has been known and respected everywhere 
Today Brambach is the largest manufacturer in the world 
of small grands—your assurance of quality and lasting satis 
faction. 

Available in straight or Period Designs and handsomely 
decorated cases, the Brambach is a wonderful gift piano 
Duco finishes bring out the exquisite beauties of the ma 
hoganies and walnuts; the full, rich tone of the instrument 
will thrill and delight you. 

Won't you pay a visit now to the warerooms of 

THe Joun Dor Piano Company, 
621 Main Street, 
and select your Brambach Christmas Gift? They guarantee 
delivery to you on Christmas Eve—for a joyous surprise 
to the whole family. 


An Artistic Folder 

The November 
material is arranged in logical sequence, so that at the end of 
this 


material is arranged in logical sequence, so 


Brambach folder in which all of this 


same time practical ever produced for purpose. The 
that at the end of 
a few minutes of study the dealer knows exactly how the 
and understands his own 
It is de cidedly 


Brambach Piano Company and its presic 


general plan is to progress, fully 


share in them. a feather in the cap of the 
lent, Mark P. Camp 


bell, to have produced so fine a bit of 


ge aan d 
work. There are 
real sales opportunities presented to the dealer who will do 
his share in putting this November drive across. 


Jesse French & Sons Issue 
Finely Illustrated Pamphlet 


out to 


their dealers an attractive pamphlet showing the various 


Jesse French & Sons, Newcastle, Ind., have sent 


models of their famous Lagonda players, also shown in a 


model home setting. There is much descriptive material 
contained in this pamphlet telling of the special features of 
the Style 42, whicl 


in either a figured brown mahogany, or in fancy walnut, 


various models, In the is procurable 
there is a special transposing device by which one may play 
The Style 40 is 
the Style 44 in 
r brown, or in fancy 


a song in five keys to suit one’s voice. 


made in figured mahogany and walnut, 
figured mahogany, finished in red 
nut-brown walnut, or quarter sawed oak. Style 45 is made 
in four woods, brown mahogany, red mahogany, fancy wal 
nut or quartered oak. The Style 38 is the diminutive model 
only four feet eight inches long, overstrung to give a volume 
be found in the large 
The pamphlet also contains the following pithy 


summary of the evolution and advance of the player piano: 


and richness of tone usually only to 
pianos. 


“Player pianos have been introduced within comparatively 
recent years, but during that time they have developed to 
such a state of perfection that a good player can be easily 
mastered in a very short time. 

of 

to play by 

study and practise are as easy and delightful as on 
a straight piano. 


“The piano itself is of such good quality that “pride 
performance is instilled into those 
hand 


who wish 


“Music lovers unable to give the time to study of hand 
playing may enjoy the compositions and interpretations of 
others, varying tempo and dynamics through levers and 
pedals until their own expression is far superior to that of 
many pianists who claim to be artists.” 


Harmonica Coast Trade Good 

field and make dealer 
connections, Victor Messner, secretary and treasurer, Koch- 
Harmonica, is visiting all the large cities in Washington, 
and California. In San Mr. Messner 
said that the better class of instruments is much more in 
demand than are the cheaper grades. He had found Seattle 
the brighest spot on the Coast for making sales. His head- 
quarters are in New York City. 


To investigate the Pacific Coast 


Oregon Francisco 
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Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 





























THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 
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THERE ARE REASONS 


When a product has been in 
use constantly for over 20 years, 
and each year its use increases, 
there must be some reasons for 
it. 

This is what has happened to 
PERKINS PROVED PROD- 
UCTS. Just a few reasons for 
this continued increase are: 


Reliability of Glue 
Uniformity of Glue 
Service Rendered Users 
Saving in Glue Costs 


Satisfactory Gluing in Finished 
Products 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 
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ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 





C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
e of the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Castleton, N. Y. 





ILLINGS ANGLE 
twentieth century 
A. C. Cheney Piano 


RAIL PIANO ACTION, the 
piano action, manufactured by the 
Action Company, Castleton, N. Y 





OMSTOCK, 
hammers 


CHENEY & CO., 


and key combinations. 


our specialty actions, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 





”OSEGARTEN PI 
Piano Actions 
York. 


ANO ACTION MFG. CO.— 
Established 1837. 


Upright 
Nassau, Rens. Co., 
New 





S{ ANDARD ACTION COMPANY, established 1888. 
> Osborn St., Cambridge 


ze, Mass. 





W ESSELI ICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
of action, the highest—the standard of the World. 
457 West 45th St., New York City. 








ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





CHENEY 


ve years 


_PL AYER ACTION is pee for 
‘actory, Castleton, N. 


A. 





UTO PNEUMATIC 
of the famous DE 
Avenue and 5lst Street, 


ACTION COMPANY, makers 
LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 
New York City. 


12th 





> AGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
Rockford, IIL. 


upright piano. Factory, 





COMPANY, 


; Simple ti 


manu fac- 


) PLAYER 
‘ know! actions. 640 





\ TANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 
use, gi ving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 
638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 


are bi right 








BASS STRINGS 





RUDOI PH C,, manufacturer of the Reinwarth 

Strings, which spez 1k for themselves. Used by 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
nd Avenue, New York 





NITED PIANO STRING 


Piano Strings of Qt 


COMPANY, makers of 
ality, distin — for tone, tensile 
635 West 50t , New York City. 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





G itacturer of most of the capstan 
screws used 1 the piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 
Street, Boston, Mass 


MUURKRE, 1 











CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





oe CKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Piano Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Traplevers and Hammer Mouldivgs 








FELTS 





HILIP W. OETTING & SON, 
Weickert Hammer and Damper 
Bushing Cloths, ete., 213 East 19th 


INC., sole agents for 
Felts. Fine Action 
Street, New York. 


HITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 

Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety 

rahe “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 
ortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 

INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQU ARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 





EL-O-DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 

manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





66 DIANOSTYLE” THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
3ush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





Q R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. 

turers of Autograph Hand-Played Rolls. Executive 
Ottices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. New York 
Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New York. 


Manufac- 





PIANO HAMMERS 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St. New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PIANO KEYS 





OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Mc- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





EPHYR LEATHER, 

ness and permanency. 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 
New York. 


unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 
For use on pouches and repair- 
423 West 55th Street, 








RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





leather for ac- 
Kraft Ave., 


RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





manufacturers of music roll and 
28th St. and Barnes 


DELL WORKS, 
talking machine record cabinets. 


Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





OVERTON CO., 


S E. manufacturers of high-grade piano 
e benches and wood specialties. 


South Haven, Mich. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 

hammers which are fully up to the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





PIANO PLATES 





6c MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.” 





JPAIRBANKS COMPANY. Piano plates made by mod- 
ern methods in an immense plant. Springfield, Ohio. 





ELLY COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





HE WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 
Matawan, N. J. 





ICKHAM 

Manufacturers of 
FIRST” Piano Plates. 
field, Ohio. 


PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 
the Celebrated “QUALITY 
Correspondence invited. Spring- 


EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





RIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





We can supply 


EYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. 
i 71 Otsego 


what you want when you want it. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 





Makes specialty of high- 
Immense plant 


ILLEY, C. L., veneers. 
grade veneers for the piano trade. 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, UL 
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An exceptionally well made 
instrument. Known through- 
out the trade and music 
circles for its acoustic quali- 
ties and the care taken in its 
manufacture. 


TTT 
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Behr Brothers & Company 


Ww. J. Bumn, President 
635 West 50th Street, New York 


meat 


TO 





The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


(cS) 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - Ohio, U.S. A. 











GRANDS, REPRODUCING AND PERIOD 
MODEL PIANOS 
237 East -_ Ay sy New York 


East Jackson Bivp., Cuca 
CATALOGS. AND PRICY LISTS UPON | REQUEST 








WEAVER PIANOS 
Grands, Uprights & Players 
YORK PIANOS 

Uprights & Players 
LIVINGSTON PIANO 
Uprights & Players 





WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 


Factory YORK, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 











HARDMAN 


Pianos &Reproducing Pianos 


HARDMAN,PECK & CO 
433 FIFTH AVENUE 
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We Notice That— 


The Palmer Piano House, Medford, Ore., which is located 
in the new Music Center of that town, is being redec- 
orated. This firm is the local representative for the 
Fischer piano. 

Mrs. Nona F. Gagen has opened a music store in Santa 
Monica, Cal., under the name of the Musical Box. 

A. H. Russell, formerly manager of the Wurlitzer store in 
Inglewood, Cal., has opened a piano store in that city. 
It will be operated under the name of the Inglewood- 
Starr Piano Co. 

The Boxelder Music House, formerly owned by Ralph Sar- 
ager, located in Brigham City, Utah, has been pur- 
chased by Truman Nielsen. 

The Victor-Earle Music Co., Chehalis, Wash., has com- 
pleted its removal into new quarters on Park Street, 
in the Hurley building. 

Kienle & Sons, McMinnville, Ore., have opened a branch 
store in Tillamook, in the same state. The Tillamook 
store will be under the management of Milton Kienle. 

D. G. Rice has opened a music store in the Schneider 
building, Lawrenceburg, Ind., which will be operated 
as a branch of the parent company, the Rice Piano Com- 
pany, of Aurora, Ind. 

Frank Banta, well known popular pianist, recently signed a 
contract to record for the Ampico. 

\ music store has been opened in Hartford, Conn., by M. J. 
Sugar. The store is located in the Manternach build- 
ing at 47 Allyn street. 

J. W. Albertson has joined the traveling staff of the Had- 
dorff Piano Company, Rockford, Ill. He will cover the 
states of Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana. 

A branch of the McCumber-Hyde Piano Co. has been opened 
in Watertown, N. Y. The company also conducts stores 
in Fulton and Cortland, N. Y. 

W. J. Simpson has been appointed sales manager of the 
Lennert Piano Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Custis Guttenberger Company has opened a music store 
at Macon, Ga., at 208 Cotton avenue. The officers of 
the company are: Custis Guttenberger, president; B. F. 
Guttenberger, vice-president, and Clifford Walker, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The Mansfield Music Company has opened at Mansfield, 
Ohio. The new company is a combination of inter- 
ests of Albert E. Schaller and Dean L. Zerby. 

The Baumer Piano Company has taken over the Donen 
Music Company of Port Chester, N. Y. 

Buckingham & Moak Co. have opened a branch store at 
188 Washington street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

George J. Kohles, music dealer of Earling, Iowa, has 
opened a branch store in Dunlap, in the same state. 

G. C. Fullinwider has been appointed manager of the piano 
department of the Des Moines Music Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Charles N. Rindfleisch was at the same 
time appointed manager of the phonograph division of 
the company. 

Two important changes in the executive personnel of the 
Stoner Piano Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, include 
the election of E. G. Stucker, as vice-president and 
general manager, and M. E. Wallace as secretary. 

Landau Bros., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have opened a new store 
in that city at 60 South Main street. A full line of 
musical instruments will be carried. Robert Knecht has 
been appointed manager of the music division. 


Herbert L. Standard, A. H. Danger and Asher S. Sanger 
have incorporated as the Standard Music Company, at 
Waco, Texas. 

The Cammack Piano Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is now 
located in new quarters at 22 Eighth street. 


R. L. Lewis has opened a new music store at 3908 Main 
street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


E. S. Sears has been appointed manager of the Council 
Bluffs, Ia., branch of the Schmoller & Mueller Piano 
Co. 

It is reported that a receiver in equity has been appointed 
for the Copp Music Shop, of 128 South Michigan 
street, South Bend, Ind. 


Lang Bros. are now installed in their new store at 119 
West Washington avenue, South Bend, Ind., which 
provided three floors for display purposes. The piano 
lines include Chickering & Sons, Haines Bros., Brew- 
ster, Brambach, Kohler & Campbell, Lester, and Leon- 
ard, and the Ampico reenacting medium. 


The National Piano Company, San Francisco, Cal., has en- 
larged its wareroom space by taking a lease on the 
ground floor sales rooms at 822 Mission Street. It will 
continue to operate on the second floor. At the same 
time the name of the company was changed to the Na- 
tional Piano & Radio Co. 
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Always Specify 
The Nationally Advertised 


STANDARD 
PLAYER 
ACTION 





Well Known Everywhere 


MADE BY 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION CO. 
638 West 52nd Street New York City 
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CECILIAN 


PLAYER-PIANO 


with the enduring metal action 
—undoubtedly the greatest “selling 
point” that dealers can advance. 


Made at Holland, Michigan, by 


Bush & Lane 
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Reproducing Action 


OTE these extraordinary merchan- 

dising advantages: (1) the 
perfect reproducing mechanism, 
only one that reproduces ALL the dy- 
namics; (2) it is installed in 112 makes 
of pianos, thus simplifying your selling 
problem by a wide range of styles and 
prices, with only ONE mechanism for 
salesmen and repairmen to handle; (3) 
the largest Library of music rolls, in 
both artists and oumber and variety of 
selections. 





The Auto Pneumatic Action Co. 
W. C. Heaton, President 


12th Avenue and 51st Street 
New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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alesmen Fall Down— 
Blame the Sales Manager 


f night work, does not represent the best type 
Furthermore, he 
the 


EXTRA 


in trade salesman. gets much less satisfaction 


his work than man who will dig eternally and 


active joy in bringing the 


to fall or ut ol 


an 


salesman is cultural influence of music 


ever, does lives of his customers 


and from 


“good The Salesman’s Creed 


One [the constructive analyses of salesmanship 


most 


nd salesmen made in recent years, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


whole 


nufacturer was made recently by 


some spt Ek. St. Elmo Lewis, of His talk was so 


i 


the exceedingly go sections might be quoted as 


eard aphorisms to apply to salesmen of all time. For example, 
there is a statement, “The majority of sales managers don’t 


men. They don’t know how. 
that 


He is a liability, 


They are ig- 


fundamental thing a salesman who isn’t 


salesman. not an asset.” 


you don’t know the difference between a lemon 


in selecting a salesman, don’t rise up in the next 


meeting and spout a tirade about the lemons among sales 


men. No lemons have got cn a salesforce except through a 


who didn’t know the difference between a 


a peac Vig 


sales manager 
lemon and 


a good salesman, it is believed, can 
Lewis did, in the following sentences: 


‘You make good 
the 


es Manager 
] 


« ce 


say 


strong 


vesn't appeal to 


very properly, to the sales manager 


ve my future to me 
their 


Mr. 


owners who are 


ich 


Managers an rete store 


s managers will learn mi from reading 


speech, which is printed in full as follows 


What a Salesman Wants 


It may be taken as an irrefragible 
not put forth extraordinary effort for an ordinary wage. 
“What is compensation? Compensation isn’t only money, 


compensation must be reckoned in three things 
*s mind, to his he 


all of 


insure 


art 
these things, it is my 
a compensation of these 


make-up you must sometimes 


mic wants compen 
and soul 


the 


pportunity—to grow in mind body 
on in 


He 


better 


prestige getting 
] him 


and 


with wants 
every 
progress— 

hou g cau ow that a man will 
| bi more money 


little one 


philoso 
reatest 

st no 

sales ex 

er to make a man progress 
is aiming for; 


progress h e what he 


like to see plan . the future mapped out 
business 
a sales manager say ‘You make good 


to me’ doesn’t appeal to the strong 


sales manager, 


Another 


expect as compensation is his 


properly, to the 
future to me 


seen sales managers were great 


one in 
had 


than 


hev were leaders. have 
»mplished 


teach, 


great 
icc is great results because he 


which is nothing more or less 
and he sold his salesmen on the product, 


nd on himself 


Lemons on the Sales Force 
not tell unless 
tell 


her until you know what the product means to the 


anything about a salesman you 
about his territory, and you can not much 


wish to sell it 


m vou 1 


are the blueprints of action. Some of us used 


our 


i 


own houses, but not many of us would care to 
of the difficulties the 
practical man is that he objects to theory. In the 


he doesn’t know what theory 


em today. One with un- 
he objects because 
second place because, being a bad picker of the- 

he generally blames his failure on the theory. 

t know the difference between a lemon and 


vou don 
in selecting a salesman, don’t rise up in the next 
about the 


on a sales force except through 


g and 
No 


sales manager who didn't 


spout a tirade lemons among sales- 
lemons have got 


know the difference between a 


November 1, 1927 


lemon and a_ peach. 
cause: look 


A poor selling organization has one 


in the mirror! 


“What is the man’s monetary ambition? There are lots 


of $25,000 men holding down $5,000 territories. It is im- 


portant to find a man’s financial limit. I know a firm that 


raised the commission of a number of its salesmen for the 


purpose of increasing their production. It decreased it. 


The salesmen were perfectly satisfied with the amount of 


money they made. They figured that $3,500 a year was 


about right. When they got bigger commissions they sold 
less machines. A man never will go higher than his aim. 
The Fighting Instinct 


“The will is run by sentiment Most of us condemn a 


man without knowing anything about him. We will back 
faiths back knowledge. No 


heaven to tell was 


our more than we will 


from 
died 


our 


body has ever returned us what 


there, yet thousands have for their faith in the idea 


that there was such a place. 
do more leather medal 
a $10,000 bill. He 


a raise of salary 


“A salesman will 


will 


for a than he 


for do more ‘recognition’ 


Half the 


minds of 


will for 


than he will for time a raise in 


salary is only 
“The 


men. 


the salesmen. 
sell 
ignorant of 
sold 
asset. You have got to 
and the 
He 


man 


a ‘recognition’ in the 


majority of sales don't their 


They don’t 
fundamental thing 


Managers own 
the 


isn’t a 


know how. They are 


that a salesman who isn't 


salesman. He is a liability, not an 


sell him on yourself, the product house. You are 


his leader. 


last 


ou are his captain must be with you to 
You are hi t t | th ) t 
trench. I know who _ hz 


He 


mechanics of 


the one capacity 
all others. 


Phe 


is his heart 


above is emotional; he are; is sym 


pathetic what he simple; but it 


reason why so many salesmen who put 


on them because these houses are trying t 


mer manager who has 
aching alesmen generally a who 


man 


learned all of salesmans himself The sales man 


who manages the ford to let the 


fanciful 


ager man | 


sales part of it take care of lf ] a 


definition of the word ‘manager’ considered : 


man-ager—Developer of men 

A Progressive Bonus System 
mention of the 
right to know 
money The 
like to see a 


ictories \ 


‘bonus system.’ | that 
all 
sales development is 


like 


igh to live on, 


“T see here a Say 


a concern has a about what its men do 


with their a particular 


bonus that used in 


game l 


some fz man hi and 


business 


} 


eel to. The rate of living 


the 
specialty 1s 


man Nas 


higher rate of 


living in an ordinary line general 


rule it doesn't pay to reduce a expendi- 


man 1m 


ture. I have seen the proposition work where a 


had a 


tion capacity of the territory 


man 


quota which was equitably based on the produc 


If he made 80 per cent of his 


wages; if he made 90 cent of his 


cent bor 


quota he made his per 


quota he got 19 per us; if he made 100 per cent of 


his quota he got 20 per cent bonus All men who had been 
bonus six months or received a division of 


t 


high efficiency 


men for more 
he profits from their territories This insured relatively 


believe in 


“As a good method for producing incentive | 


a man working against himself—his own best previous 


record, with his best previous record as his efficiency basis. 


Then get him to play games with others by comparing his 


efficiency percentages with theirs. I am a great believer 


in the ‘game’ idea, because we f us boys at heart. 
Bringing Up the Tail-Ender 

sell the 
don't 


territory, its sales capacity, 


“If you put in a quota basis, salesman on his 


quota. If you can’t do that, put it in, because you 


don’t know enough about the 


etc., to intelligently plan the quota 

“The sales manager’s job is to bring up the tail-enders. 
The constant temptation among sales managers is to pat the 
formers 


star per on the back, make them believe they are 


the really big thing, the most important people, when as a 


you eliminated the tail-enders and the 


took 
you would find that the real business depended on 


matter of fact if 


star performers and what was between—the average 


salesmen 
The most important thing is to increase the propor- 
tion of average men, who maintain that steady, persistent, 
the 
counted on, month by month, to produce just so 


them 


who can be 
The 


only use of the star men is to make up for the tail-enders’ 


normal rate of increase of business and 


much, 


failures, and you don’t make tail-enders average men by 
bluff bunk. 
which all means the educational process 


and It requires hard work, thought, care— 


change was made in the second 
The first is 
naturally “What's the matter with the piano business?” The 
second—‘‘What’s the matter with piano salesmen?” which 


’ 
“What's the matter with piano sales 


It is about time that a 


most famous question in the piano business. 


should be revised to 
managers ?” 
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NE of the industry’s most 
successful retail Sales 
Managers was recently 

asked how his sales staff contin- 
ued to bring in so many orders 
even during the periods of de- 
pression which nearly every 
business goes through during a 
vear. His reply was interesting 
and pointed a moral. 


“Tt is a case of weeding out the 
prospects from the ‘suspects’ and 
then changing as many pros- 
pects as possible into customers. 
We gather in the names of ‘sus- 
pects’ in wholesale quantities by 
the simple process of canvassing. 
Our canvassers are not expected 
to close sales and consequently 
they do not come back to the 
store at night discouraged and 
ready to quit. Out ofa hundred 
people called on, possibly twenty 
will show some interest in or 
need for a piano. Thev are 


o | re 


WICKHAM is everlastingly 


‘\ 


“Suspects” and “Prospects’ 


still classified as ‘suspects’. Im- 
mediately they are interviewed 
by one of our experienced sales- 
men. The weeding out process 
continues until, say, ten out of 
every hundred called on are 
brought to the store. Of these 
from two to four usually become 
satisfied customers. 


‘Tt is safe to say that these people 
would have bought a piano any- 
way. Our success has been in 
going out after customers and 
not waiting for them to visit us. 
We do not use high pressure 
salesmanship on our prospects. 
If there is any high pressure 
work done it is applied to our- 
selves in keeping everlastingly 
at 1. 


“Keeping everlastingly at it” is 
an excellent method of achieving 
success in any line of endeavor. 


PIANO PLATES and making them 


many manufacturers are 


standard. 


WICKHAM PIANO PLATE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


\ m1 OF 
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Cas LING 
WICKHAM COMPANY OF 
Matawan, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
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THE MARSHALL & WENDELL ITALIAN RENAISSANCE GRAND 























HE beauty of this Marshall & Wendell Grand, fashioned in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, impressively demonstrates that there are artisans today—imbued with 
the finest traditions of a period when designers sought to make each creation 
of their handiwork an embodiment of the highest standards of decorative art. 
@ It affords the lover of the beautiful in home surroundings a possession 
of artistic authority, reflecting the culture and elegance of the 
Sixteenth Century. «~ ~ The case is of Carved Walnut with 
inlay of Ebony. The finish Antique. The bench to match, 
richly upholstered in velvet of Sixteenth Century . 
. ° . ° Panama-Pacific Exposition 
design. Also obtainable with the Ampico. San Francisco, 1915 


LL & Gein Dak ad. Cc. . 
AKERS FOR NINETY YEARS) » ee eee 
CMe ST BR. NEW YY 0:82 & Rio de Janeiro, 1923 


Pacific-Yukon Exposition 
Seartle, 1909 
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